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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 


— of the Life and Works of. Titian. 8vo. 
243.° London, 1829. _ Rodwell; and 
Colnaghi’ and Son. 

THERE are few. spectacles more honourable to 
human nature than ‘that'afférded by a man of 
talents and* education,” greatly advanced in 
years, who, preserving unimpaired the strength 
of his in al ‘ faculties," finds. delight in 
exercising ‘them, at once in’the gratification of 
his own taste, and’ for ‘the information and 
benefit ‘of the:public. .. This is more peculiarly 
the case when, as in the present instance, the 
selected topic’ isnot ore of those grave and 
solemn themes on which age is usually disposed 
to dwell; but. belongs to that class of subjects, 
tion of which is generally sup- 

quire all the finer and unworn sus- 


ene Sir Abraham Hume ‘es we 

} is son-in-law, Lord Farnborough, 

,” asit'is affectionately but justly observed, 

We ones most honourably filled more than one 
important situation in the service of his country, 
now devotes ‘a portion’ of his leisure to the 
encouragement of the. fine arts and liberal 
elences. Fhe object of the work is “ to lay 
 Pmplish reader the substance of what 

irs have stated respecting the life 

.” The principal autho- 

vite which: ave been comsaltéd on the occa- 
sion ‘are, the edition of Vasari’s Lives, printed 
at Leghorn in 1767, having several additional 
notes ; fi’s account of the Venetian School ; 
Boschini?s “ Rieche Minere della Pittura Vene- 
Dales imted at Venice in 1674; Ludovico 
logue on Painting, said to be written 

y eae himself; Aretine’s Letters; and, 
oe tere maolorn authors,-Sandrart ; Barry’ 8 
Journey into Italy; Zanetti on 

the Venetian Painters ; Ponzi; Conca; Twiss’s 
of the Escurial; Cumberland’s Ac- 

it GE Rie Pictures in Spain ; Lanzi; Mengs; 

. Visconti ; Ticozzi; Maer; and last, 

least, Sir. Joshua Reynolds.- Ex- 

re also been introduced from such 

as have been attainable of the prin- 

leries and collections, modern as well 

pzof former times; although it is “ ac- 

d that an attempt to trace down or 

I “with accuracy the many pictures 
Susenuied during so long a life, would be 
quite -hopeless, as well as presumptuous, at the 
tday.” In the next place, some records 

en. relating to Titian’s protectors and 

of his intimate friends, his habits of 

other particulars ; and the volume 

1 a descriptive Catalogue of Engrav- 

the Works of Titian, which was 

ayhee the purpose from the Bibliothéque 


‘proceed to extract a few passages 
from the ‘work, selecting such as are of a 
general: or amusing nature, and referring our 
‘Teaders £0 the publication itself for a critical and 
cireumstintial. description of a large portian af 


the magnificent pictures produced by Titian 
during his splendid pictorial career. 

‘* Pieve is a small town situated on the con- 
fines of Friuli, being the principal of the seven 
communes of Cadore; it is nearly surrounded 
by inaccessible mountains, in the midst of 
which is the source of the Pieve, a torrent 
river. In this sequestered spot Titian was 
born, in the year 1477, his father being of the 
ancient family of Vecelli. He began very early 
to shew a turn for drawing, and designed a 
figure of the Virgin, with the juice of flowers, 
the only colours, probably, within his reach. 
When ten years‘old, his father sent him to a 
maternal uncle at Venice, where he became 
the scholar and inmate of Giovanni Bellino, 
with whom he remained for some time. * * * 
It was about 1507 that Titian abandoned the 
formal manner of G. Bellino, and adopted that 
of Giorgione so successfully, that to several 
portraits their respective claims could not be 
ascertained. At the age of eighteen he had 
become an inmate of Giorgione’s habitation, 
and Vasari considers him to be his pupil; but 
that does not appear to be correct, for they 
were nearly of the same age, and were brought 
up together in the house of Bellino; and Va- 
sari mentions, as an instance of resemblance of 
style, a portrait of a friend of Titian, belong- 
ing to the Casa Barbarige, which would have 
passed for the work of Giorgione, had he not 
inscribed his’ name on it. Near this time he 
was employed to paint in freseo the facade of 
the Fondaco, or Exchange, of the German mer- 
chants, the opposite front towards the canal 
being allotted to the pencil of Giorgione. Ti- 
tian chose for his subject female figures and 
boys, and over the door represented Judith 
with the head of Holofernes, very admirably 
coloured; but this work unfortunately was the 
cause of a breach between these two great mas- 
ters; for the Venetians were so pleased with 
the performance of Titian, that they inadvert- 
ently extolled it to Giorgione, supposing it to 
be by his hand; the consequence was, that he 
dismissed Titian from his house, and their 
friendship ceased.” 

That envy should thus insinuate itself be- 
tween such distinguished professors of so libe- 
ral and refined an art! 

“The merits of Titian were so highly ap- 
preciated by the Duke of Ferrara, that he fre- 
quently invited him to accompany him in his 
barge when going from Venice to Ferrara. 
It was during his residence at the latter place, 
that he became acquainted with Ariosto, with 
whom he frequently conferred on the subject of 
his compositions; and from ‘such conferences it 
may be supposed that the poet and the’ painter 
dettved mutual advantage.” 

Being engaged to paint a fine picture of the 
Virgin’s ascension to heaven, (in the lower part 
of which was an assemblage of the apostles) 
for the chapel of the convent of the Frari at 
Venice, as Titian was working on it, ‘* he was 
sey yo interrupted by the friars, particu- 

y 








tles: Titian endeavoured in vain to set him 
right, by explaining to him, that figures neces- 
sarily ought'to be in proportion to the distance 
from which they are to be viewed, and that he 
would find when the picture was in its place 
they would appear of their proper size. The 
monks, however, were at length convinced of 
their ignorance, for the emperor’s ambassador, 
happening to see the picture, offered to pur- 
chase it for his master at a large’price: this 
opened their eyes, and drew from them the 
confession that they were better acquainted 
with their breviaries than with works of art.” 

About the end of the year 1647, “ at the in. 
vitation of Charles V., Titian joined the im- 
perial court held at Tnnspruck and at Augs. 
burg, with a train of distinguished young 
persons and attendants. * * * The emperor, 
then advanced in years, sat to him for the 
third time ; the costume he chose to be painted 
in was brown armour enriched with gold. Dur. 
ing the time of sitting, Titian happening to 
drop one of his pencils, the emperor took it 
up; and on the artist expressing how un- 
worthy he was of such an’ honour, Charles re. 
plied, ‘ that Titian was worthy of being: waited 
upon by Cesar.’ While attending this court 
he was employed on the ‘portraits of various 
illustrious personages of the ‘house of Austria, 
and was often required to introduce Kimself 
into the composition. -Ridolfi states the price 
received by Titian for each portrait of the em- 
peror to have been 1000 crowns ; but'‘in fur. 
ther reward, and as a mark of high considera. 
tion, he was created ‘ Cavaliere,” lis imperial 
patron buckling on the golden sword with his 
own hands, and at the same time conferring ‘on 
him the title of Count Palatine, with letters “of 
nobility to himself and his descendants, accom. 
panied with many important immunities.” 

In speaking of his picture’ of the Magdalen, 
painted for Philip II., Sir Abraham Hume 
says: ** Titian took the idea from an atitique 
statue in his own possesion, -but availed him- 
self of nature in the person of a young girl in 
his neighbourhood, who being fatigued by long 
standing, the tears ran down her face, and 
Titian attained the desired expression. So in- 
tent was he on what he was about, that it*is 
said he neglected taking his ordinary repast. 
In point of colouring and lovely expression, 
Titian never surpassed this picture, which from 
the pains and labour he bestowed on it (must 
have been a favourite subject. * 

“It ap to be generally rie that 
Titian had, in the different periods of life, 
three distinct manners of painting: the first 
hard and dry, resembling his master, Giovanni 
Bellino; the second, acquired from studying 
the works of Giorgione, was more bold, round, 
rich in colour, and exquisitel wrought up; 
the third was the result of his matured taste 
and judgment, and properly speaking may be 
termed his own; in which he introduced more 
cool tints into the shadows and flesh, approach- 
ing nearer hes nature, than the universal glow 


one Germano, who took upon himself | of 





to criticise the large dimensions of the apos,t 


God cnatigintest maps wi by Titian in 
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the colouring of his pictures, the account de- 
rived by Sir Abraham from Boschini appears 
to us to be exceedingly obscure: a professional 
friend of ours, to whom we shewed it, declared 
it to be wholly unintelligible. It cannot be 
doubted that Titian and all the other great 
masters of the Venetian school had peculiar 
vehicles and peculiar We fear, how- 
ever, that little is at present known of them, 
and that they must be re-discovered. After 
stating what he has been able to ascertain on 
the subject, Sir Abraham Hume bestows this. 
just eulogy on industry: ‘* His grand secret of 
all, appears to have consisted in the unremit- 
ting exercise of application, patience, and per- 
severance, joined to an enthusiastic attachment 
to his art; his custom was to employ consider- 
able time in finishing his pictures, working on 
them repeatedly, till he brought them to per- 
fection; and his maxim was, that whatever 
was done in a hurry, could not be well done: 
‘ che canta al improviso, canta male” * * * 
‘¢ To reckon up the protectors and friends of 
Titian, would be to name nearly all the per- 
sons of the age, to whom rank, talents, and 
exalted character, appertained; but it would 
not be doing justice to pass by those which 
Vasari and his other biographers have record- 
ed;—the Emperor Charles V.; Philip II. 
King of Spain; Henry III. King of France; 
Ferdinand, King of the Romans; Gonzaga, 
Duke of Mantua ; Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara; 
the Duke of Urbino; Pope Paul III.; the 
cardinals Farnese, Medici, Gonzaga, Este and 
Granvel, Mandrucci, and other distinguished 
relates ; the Doges of Venice, Grimani, Gritti, 
me Trevisano, Venieri, and the Doge of 
Genoa, Augustin Doriaa * * * The fol- 
lowing extract of a letter to Charles V. from 
Titian proves how high he stood in the empe- 
ror’s estimation. ‘ If the unfounded account 
of my death gave your majesty any concern, it 
was very gratifying to me to know that my 
services were in your majesty’s recollection, 
which has ad my life doubly dear to me, 
and I hope God will preserve it until I have 
finished the work I am now employed upon, 
and which by September next will be ready to 
be sent to your imperial majesty.” Among his 
intimate friends were, Aretine, Ariosto, Gio. 
della Casa, Archbishop of Benevento; Pietro 
Bembo, created cardinal by Paul III.; Nava- 
gero, a distinguished Latin poet ; Sperone Spe- 
roni; Bernardo, father to Torquato Tasso; 
Pietro Valerio; Ludovico Dolce, author of the 
dialogue on painting called Aretine; Bota- 
rello; Sansovino the famous architect; Gio. 
Maria Verdizzoti, distinguished for his attach- 
ment to the art of painting, &c.; Count Bal- 
dessar Castiglione, the elegant author of the 
Libro del Cortegiano; Antonio da Leyva, one 
of Charles V.’s ablest generals; the Marquis of 
Guasto or Vasto, and other distinguished com- 
manders, vie ® ® 
‘In the Lettere familiere of Aretine there 
are near a hundred addressed by him to Titian ; 
and several letters and notes which wt be- 
tween the three friends, Sansovino, Titian, and 
Aretine, and other members of the Academy 
at Venice, on the score of conviviality,.in which 
luxurious allusions are made with spirit and 
humour to the delicacies they supped upon at 
their respective houses, where, @ most 
distinguished ts, were also F. nd 
Conde de Collatto, Bernardo Tasso, Bembo, 
&c.; a select party of ladies, Paola Sansovina, 
la Marcolini, Angiola Zaffetti, la Franceschini, 
Ja Violante, frequently graced these Attic enter. 


tainments, - Bitton, spacial be demsantie ex.| Ni 
ten! 


penses with considerable attention to economy 


till he arrived at the age of fifty ; after which, 
the increasing affluence, the society of his 
friends, and the habits of the various courts he 
frequented, led him, from the year 1530, to 
adopt a more liberal establishment, and in- 
duced him to add to his former habitation, an- 
other house with pleasant gardens, situated at 
the extremity of Venice, towards Murano, in 
which quarter were the most fashionable walks 
of the city. Here he received the high honour 
of a visit from Henry III. King of France and 
Poland, on his return from the latter kingdom, 
accompanied by the Dukes of Ferrara, Mantua, 
and Urbino. - bd “s 

“ Titian’s manners, like those of the most 
eminent painter this country ever produced, 
were courteous, gentle, and unassuming; and 
like him also his friendship was solicited and 
his character esteemed by the most accom- 
plished persons of his time. Titian being in 
the habit of living in the best society, acquired 
the ease and carriage of an accomplished gen- 
tleman, never presuming on his superior ta- 
lents, but disposed to encourage the exertions 
of other artists; one of whom shewing him a 
picture he had just finished, Titian observed, 
* that he was so pleased with it, that it ap- 
peared as if he had done it with his own hand.’ 
There were other points of similarity to be 
observed between the prince of the Venetian 
school and Sir Joshua Reynolds, for the latter 
produced several grand compositions, as well 
as fascinating fancy pieces ; and to both, all the 
rank, talents, and beauty of the time were 
anxious to sit. os ’ i 

*¢ Vasari, who visited Titian twice at Venice 
in his advanced years, says, that he appeared 
to have enjoyed uninterrupted health during 
his very long life, together with an abundant 
share of every earthly felicity. His art gave 
him character, and his character contributed to 

ify his art. 4 


dignity 
** Titian being full of years and honours, 
fell a victim to the plague in 1576, at the age 


of ninety-nine. To perpetuate his memory, 
the artists at Venice proposed celebrating his 
obsequies with great pomp and magnificence in 
the church of St. Luke, the programme of 
which is given at length by Ridolfi ; but owing 
to the prevalence of the plague no funeral eere- 
mony was allowed by the state: the authori- 
ties, however, made an exception in Titian’s 
favour, and suffered him to be buried in the 
church of the Frari, at the foot dell’ Altare di 
Crocifisso.”” 

Having thus honourably interred our hero, 
we must take our leave of his venerable bio- 
gtapher, hoping that his years may be extended 
at t to the number of those of the great 
artist of whom he has collected these notices ; 
and that, until the time shall come ‘ decreed 
by fate,” he may continue to amuse his leisure, 
and to gratify the world of taste, by publica- 
tions similar to the present. 








UNPUBLISHED POETRY. 

In a recent Number we derived much pleasure, 
and, we are sure, communicated much to our 
readers, by publishing a review, with extracts, 
from a small poetical volume by the Author of 
Pelham, of which a few copies were in private 
circulation among the friends of that distin- 

ished writer. We have now an opportunity 
rom giving another agreeable variety to our 
columns, by inserting a few graceful and feel- 
ing compositions by the Hon. Mr. Phipps, 
the son of Lord ey ost and brother of 
a young and successful literary nobleman, Lord 
. ‘These verses were written in aid 








of one of those benevolent schemes undertaken 


by our fair dames* for the relief of the poor 
and distressed, by the sale of articles of their 
own manufacturing at some tem) bazar. 
They, no doubt, raised the prices of the com. 
modities they so elegantly embellish; and hav. 
ing fallen into our hands, we take the liberty 
of promulgating them for the general grati- 
fication. 
** Le Souvenir. 
Yes, all is past! I saw him go, 
His plume was fluttering in the breeze, 
The early morning's —— glow 
Was glancing through the waving trees. 
The mottled light that shone and danced 
Upon his arms and helmet bright, 
Was like the flitting joy that | eg 
O’er my short moments of delight. 
His step was firm, his heart was gay, 
I saw him on his war-horse spring, 
I heard him carol on his way;—~ 
Alas, alas! I could not sing. 
And why should man thus flutter round 
The downy nest where Love is born, 
And still be free, whilst we are bound 
By chains his heart has never worn? 
He loved, as well as man can love, 
But other feelings shared his 
Whilst all the 's my breast that move, 
No thought except of him 
The foam that fringes stormy seas 
A moment glitters and is nought, 
The mer that braves the breeze, 
And by some idle flower is caught; 
The eider-down that wings its flight, 
And floats in wayward course 
A summer cloud—say, what so ligh 
What can with man’s light love compare? 
I think he loved me; but when fame 
Had lit her altar in his breast, 
The god that could a lion tame, 
His weakness over man confessed. 
Away, away! where falchions flash, 
And eyes of fury glare around, 
Whete fiercest hands and:spirits rash 
Are met, my hero shall be found. 
The ray that glances on thy blade 
Shall light the tear-drop $ 
The breeze in which thy pennon played 
Was freighted with thy Laura’s sigh.” 
« The Portrait. 
And must I lose thee ?—Go, fa. 2! 
ir portrait of what once I loved ; 
My comfort in my lonely wo, 
‘aconstant thou, like her, must prove. 
What once I loved can I forget, 
Because her fickle heart has changed ? 
Has her deceit, has 
One link 
You say I may no more possess 
The portrait of another’s bride; 
soothe, my grief to bless, 
he shadow now must be denied. 
Away, then! other eyes shall gaze 
Pon that —_ ay and face; 
Memory o! Sy 
Ana dares those features still to trace.” 
« The Letter. 
What can I write, or how confess 
The chain that round my heart you wove? 
How can a maid her thoughts express 
To tell thee, yet not say, I love? 
Had you been here, a word, a look, 
PR Tp Th ad 
jut can hardly broo! 
To write % write what it has blushed to feel. 


How poor to one fond glance’s beam ! 
To one enraptured smile how weak ! 


I = nat — :—I — but a 
truth that you must long have guessed ; 
Nor could my pen 80 well 
The feelings that each look eonfessed.” 
“* The Casket. 
come:—away ! thou much-loved token, 
And midst more costly gems lie hid; 
Since every link is to be broken, 
Each thought of thee my friends forbid. 
Though he is gone, can I forget him ? 
Will not each fond remembrarice dwell 
b> the day when first I met him, 
he tend t of fi lh ? 





In vain, with all these costly treasures, 
‘ ag strive © ae | to mirth: 
an y, or join ures 
Or count these toys of any worth ? 


* This honourable distinction on the present occasion 
belongs to Lady Caroline Stanhope, whose charity led to 
the composition of these verses, 
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This pledge alone :—his hand has bound thee, 
And still thou couchest on my breast, 

Midst all the baubles that surround thee, 
Thou only to my heart art prest. 

His toueh with brilliance could adorn thee, 
As thoughts of him could rapture wake ; 

none were near me, I have worn thee, 

loved thee ever for his sake.” 


When 
And 





Peace Campaigns of a Cornet. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
London, 1829. Ebers and Co. 
Tus production of Major N. Ludlow Bea- 
mish, the very able translator of Bismarck’s 
Cavalry Tactics, following a literary fashion of 
the present day—a fashion more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance—is not 
calculated to add a feather to the soldier's cap. 
We are sorry to say this; but it is impossible 
for us to lend our countenance to any one of an 
ephemeral class of works which are, we lament 
to say, merely fungous excrescences on the tree 
of literature, the emblems of its decay, and 
poisoners of that wholesome sap which would 
otherwise invigorate and beautify it. The 
least offensive of these productions can only 
tend to waste the public mind in senseless fri- 
volities; Whilst the more pernicious publica- 
tions, scandalously sustained by a base system 
of bribery and puffing, are the vilest cor- 
rupters of inexperienced youth, debauchers of 
female purity, and contaminators of general 
readers whose principles are not sufficiently 
confirmed or guarded against their dangerous 
influence, that ever disgraced the press of a 
moral country. We do not, indeed we cannot, 
apply these strong terms to Major Beamish’s 
particular case; but we must express our re- 
t, that any respectable and clever man 
should have fallen into the paltry ranks of 
these trading mercenaries and lying pretenders. 
He is not one of them; but he is defiled by 
being in their villanous company, and must 
suffer the mitigated reproof he has provoked 
from being seen in their ways and caught speak. 
ing alittle in their slang. It is something in 
his favour that he dves not assume to be what 
he is not, but comes honestly forward in his 
own character ; that he is (or rather was) truly 
the cornet whose pranks and adventures he 
describes, and no low scribbler giving himself 
out to be a nobleman incognito, nor no ensign 
or lieutenant advertised as a man of rank in 
se. 

aving delivered our opinion of the school 

to which we cannot help referring this novel, 
we shall not be very particular in what regards 
its individual character. The author is evi- 
dently a person of talent, and some of his 
Scenes possess much comic force and humour. 
But our tastes are offended with many oaths ; 
and there are extravagancies and caricatures 
among the descriptions which produce no effect 
of mirth or langhter. What can .we say of 
the gross absurdity of a story in which a lady 
entertaining a party, and in a rage at the break. 
age of some china, absolutely slaps her footman 
where no gentleman cduld endure a kick ! ? 
The characters of Major and Mrs. Costiff, with 
their medicines and Cheltenham draughts, too, 
though drawn with spirit, border on the dis- 
agreeable. Mrs. Lovett, a match-maker, is of 
a better caste, more true to general nature, 
and more entertaining. The Peace Campaigns 





* Such as the author of the indecent novel called 
Ecatté, a subaltern of the name of Richardson; but, ac- 
to the system of delusion, falsehood, and hum- 
id of this manufacturing school of 
apes ey . a as ‘ ‘< 

suffered e nefarious practice 
p By! 2 ea te who a resolved yA ws 

a complete exposure of t 
beang system ?—See Obse ."Mareh 29. "Such ate the 
ks resorted to in order to bolster up rubbish and 

Obscenity against our just and honest censures, 








altogether are obviously drawn. from real cha- 
racters, and relate real circumstances ;—the 
less objectionable, as there is no ill-nature 
in the portraits, which though personal are 
pleasant, and as there is nothing demoralising 
in the stories. The Cornet paints the frolics 
of full-grown boys with red coats and swords ; 
a kind of society where men, by mixing too 
much together without the refining intercourse 
of the other sex, become rough, noisy, and 
fatiguing, if not intemperate, bratal, and licen- 
tious. What acts such gentry commit under 
the name of fun, in country quarters, in bar- 
racks, at messes, in private theatricals, &c. &c. 
appear to be all faithfully narrated in these 
pages, which will thus, probably, recommend 
them to a large class of military readers, and 
other idlers who take up a book of this sort 
merely to pass away the time. Among the 
most striking parts are, an account of a still- 
hunt in Ireland, which is really graphic and 
characteristic—a phrenological discussion —a 
chapter on after-dinner music— another on 
Banna’s banks—and a whimsical description 
of Ballintemple corporation at an aquatic féte. 
But we shall take our only illustration from a 
trial in an Irish court (the assizes at Clonmel), 
where we recognise the identity of the famous 
agitator, the triumphant Mr. Daniel O’Con- 
nell. 

*¢ When Pierce got in, he found the clerk of 
the crown calling on the prisoners. Clerk. 
* Patrick Gilloughly, are you ready for your 
trial?’ Prisoner. * Na, my lord.’ Clerk. 
* Well, you must be ready to-morrow. Timo- 
thy Spillaan, are you ready for your trial ?’ 
Pris. * My lard, my wutnesses arn’t come yit ; 
they’ll be here a Monday.’ Clerk. ‘ The court 
can wait no longer: you promised to.be ready 
yesterday.’ Gentlemen of the jury, you are to 
understand, that in No. 201, Timothy Spillaan 
stands indicted, for that he, not having the 
fear of God before his eyes, but being moved 
and seduced by the instigation of the devil’ 
Pris. * Och, my lard, my lard! I’m as inno- 
cent as the shyld unborn.’ Clerk. ‘ Hold your 
tongue, sir; his lordship will hear you by and 
by.—On the third May, &c. &c., with a cer- 
tain oak stick, value sixpence.’ Pris. ‘ Och, 
my lard, my lard! I didn’t do it.’ Clerk. 
‘ Silence, sir.—Which he, the said Timothy 
Spillaan, then and there held, did assault one 
Patrick Hurlihy; and in and upon his head 
did give him one mortal wound, of the breadth 
of three inches, and of the depth of four inches, 
&c. &c.’ After the clerk of the crown had 
read the indictment, in which he was inter- 
rupted from time to time (as already men- 
tioned) by the prisoner,—a smart, attenuated, 
little, bald-headed old gentleman, with small, 
sharp-cut features, whose superabundant viva- 
city and restless demeanour had already caught 
Pierce’s attention, rose to address the jury, 
beginning sotto voce—[we skip the introduc- 
tory parts]|—Gentlemen of the jury, the de- 
ceased Patrick Hurlihy went, at the time laid 
in the indictment, which you have heard, to 
the fair of Thurles, in this county, with a view 
(as I am instructed) of making some purchases 
there. The fair was, as usual, very much 
crowded, and several tents were erected on the 
ground for the accommodation of the visitors. 
It appears that the deceased was sitting in one 
of these tents with some of his friends, quietly 
enjoying the classical recreations of the place. 
Now, gentlemen of the jury, the deceased wore 
a wig—a tow-wig; the weather was hot, and 
he did what I think you will all of you con- 
sider very natural for any man to do under 
such circumstances; he took off his wig; and 





placed it on a peg in the tent—on a peg in 
the tent.’ (Here the learned counsel looked 
through a small eye-glass, which was suspended 
by a black riband from his neck, inquiringly, 
first at the judge and then at the jury.) * Hav- 
ing done this, gentlemen of the jury, which 
any of you might have done under the same 
circumstances, the deceased put his head out of 
the tent, to see what was passing in the fair. 
His head,’—(here the crown solicitor suggested 
the word bald)—‘ didn’t I say so, sir? His 
bald head was thus exposed for about a minute.’ 
(Here the solicitor whispered ‘ two minutes.’) 
‘No matter, sir; I beg I may not be inter- 
rupted.—When a tremendous blow, which, I 
am instructed, was given by the prisoner at 
the bar, felled him, the deceased Patrick Hur- 
lihy, to the earth. 

* Sternitur, exanimisque tremens procumbit humi bos.’ 


* Yes, gentlemen of the jury, the blow was 
given with such professional dexterity, that 
the unfortunate man never spoke after. I 
know not what defence will be offered for the 
prisoner at the bar. It will scarcely he said 
that the temptation was irresistible; that an 
Irishman, a Tipperary man, at a fair, emer- 
ging, perhaps, from the intoxicating atmo- 
sphere of a whisky shop, with a shilelah in his 
hand, couid not be expected, in the super- 
abundance of his strength and spirits, to pass by 
unnoticed so provoking an object as a bald head 
thrust out ofatent. * * * Theclerk of 
the crown now called the first witness, Dennis 
Fogarty— ; 

The list’ning crowd admire the lofty sound, 

* Dinnis Fogarty !" they shout around, 

* Dinnis Fogarty !’ the vaulted roofs rebound: 
but no Dinnis Fogarty came; and, after wait« 
ing a considerable time, the judge was desiring 
the counsel for the crown to call their next 
witness, when a head which ‘ tower’d above 
his sex,’ was seen advancing through the crowd, 
and presently the aforesaid Dinnis, with diffi- 
culty emerging from the dense mass of persons 
who surrounded the table, stood confessed be- 
fore the court and the jury. * * * He was 
near seven feet in height, of astounding pro- 
portions, and a long loose frieze coat, with 
ample cape and sleeves (which, made more for 
ornament than use, hung tenantless at his 
sides), ‘set off his figure to the best advantage. 
His nether garment was of antique sheep-skin, 
‘rich with the spoils of time,’ and open at the 
knees; while round his brawny calves hung, 
in picturesque festoons, the remains of a 
pair of Connemara stockings. The expression 
of his countenance was various and contradic- 
tory; one set of his features seemed to be at 
war with the other; his heavy brow and rest- 
less eye ‘ portended treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils ;’ but then, a paradise of fun and good 
humour was opened in the lower region of his 
face. In short, he was evidently (as the say- 
ing is) up to any thing; and the general bizar. 
rerie of his appearance was not a little aggra- 
vated by his having taken a glass too much 
that morning. After Dinnis was sworn (and 
this was no easy matter, for he was twice de- 
tected in kissing his thumb instead of the book), 
he took his seat, looking knowingly at the gen- 
tleman of the bar who was going to examine 
him, as much as to say, ‘ y my shoul, Mr. 
Counseller, but you shan’t after coming 
over me with your blarney, any way.’ The 
examination then proceeded. Counsel. ‘ Did 
you know Patrick Hurlihy?’ Witness. (Pre- 
tending not to hear, and inclining his body to- 
wards the counsel) ‘ What’s that, sir?’ Coun- 
sel. * Did you know Patrick Hurlihy?’. Wit. 
ness. § Did I know him?” Counsel. ‘ Yes, 
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sir;—did you know him?’ Witness. ‘ Did I 
know him?’ Judge. ‘ Why don’t you answer 
the question, witness? Did you know him ?’ 
Witness. (With much impatience, as if he 
thought that the counsel knew this as well as 
himself, but was affecting ignorance for some 
sinister purpose) ‘ Why to be sure’I did.’ 
Counsel. ‘1s he living or dead?’ Witness. 
* Living or dead?’ Judge. ‘ Why don’t you 
answer the question, witness? I shall put you 
into the dock if you don’t. Come, sir, is he 
living or dead ?—answer that. gentleman.’ Wit- 
ness. (Advancing close up to the counsel and 
looking him in the face, as much as to say, ‘ I 
now see clearly you are trying to humbug me, 
but I'll shew you that I’m not such a spalpeen 
as you take me for,’) * Damned well, you know 
he’s dead.’ Dinnis was now called to order by 
the court, and threatened with being sent to 
gaol if he did not conduct himself with more 
decorum. The examination then continued a 
good deal in the same strain, (Dinnis, notwith- 
standing the warning given to him, re-echoing 
almost every question before he answered it), 
until he was called upon to identify the pri- 
soner at.the bar. Dinnis then rose, and looked 
round the court in every direction but the right 
one, standing for a considerable time as if in 
great perplexity, and without saying a word. 
A wand was now put into his hand, and the 
judge desired him to place it on the head of the 
man who had struck the deceased Hurlihy. 
Upon this Dinnis commenced a most scruti- 
nising search, thrusting the wand in every 
direction through the crowd, as if to poke out 
the villain should he endeavour to conceal him- 
self,: and standing on his. toes lest any one 
should escape him, At length (as if he. had 
suddenly and unexpectedly made the long- 
wished-for discovery) he placed the wand on 
the head of a young gentleman of the bar, who 
had just entered the court. Roars of laughter 
followed this palpable hit of Dinnis, in which 
he himself joined most heartily, and the coun- 
sel for the crown, after threatening him, to no 
purpose, with an indictment for perjury, in 
order to induce him to identify the prisoner, 
ordered him, at length off the table. Though 
the crown was so far unsuccessful, the second 
witness fully identified the prisoner at the bar, 
and the case for the prosecution was then 
closed. At this moment, there was a general 
ery of ‘ make way for counsel !’ and Pierce caw 
a large man, of massive though not unwieldy 
wroportions, moving through the crowd. .As 
ing in his might, this great character 
to insinuate his portly circumference 
whenever an opening might present itself, and 
so to wind his weary way, but flung his body 
fearlessly amongst the opposing masses of his 
fellow-creatures, and bore down all before him ; 
while the attorney for the prisoner, who had 
hitherto been obliged to conduct the defence 
single-handed, watched his wondrous progress 
with anxious eye, and an expression of counte- 
nance which seemed to chide the unfeeling 
multitude for visiting the ample sides of his 
favourite counsellor too roughly. * Oh, Coun- 
sellor! I'd have been lost, if you hadn’t come,’ 
said the sensitive attorney ; ‘ indeed, I’m afraid 
they are too strong for us as it is!’ * What 
have they proved ?—what have they proved ?” 
asked the counsellor, in a hurried manner; 
and then a close conversation followed between 
the counsellor and his wily employer, which was 
not audible in the grand-jury-gallery — when 
the aforesaid ponderaus limb of the law rose, 
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‘ My lord,’ said this legal Dares, pulling his 
wig violently with both hands, until he had 
got it quite awry, ‘ I humbly submit to your 
lordship, that the prisoner at the bar should be 
acquitted. ‘They have failed; indeed they have 
not even attempted to prove the length and 
breadth of the wound, which is quite material. 
The doctrine is laid down distinctly in 2d 
Hale, that the length and breadth of the wound 
must be shewn in all cases where it is possible 
todo so. Now here, my lord, there has not 
been even a scintilla of evidence upon that 
point.’ (Here the counsellor took another pull 
at his wig.) Indeed, for any thing which your 
lordship has heard this day, my client—my 
unfortunate client, may be perfectly innocent 
of the charge brought against him.’ (* The 
devil he might !’ says Pierce to himself.) ‘ For 
how does the indictment run? (give me the 
record.) Now I pray your lordship’s attention 
to this fora moment. ‘On the 3d of May, 
&c. and so forth, with a certain oak stick, and 
so forth, which he, the said Timothy Spillaan, 
then and there held, did assault one Patrick 
Hurlihy, and in and upon his head did give 
him one mortal wound, of the breadth of three 
inches, and of the depth of four inches, and so 
forth.’ Some evidence has been given, I un- 
derstand (for I was engaged in the other court 
when this case was called on), that the prisoner 
at the bar struck the deceased Patrick Hurlihy ; 
but that is not enough: they should have gone 
further, and shewed that the wound was of the 
dimensions described in the indictment, for non 
constat that it is the same transaction. Such 
evidence, even in a civil action, would not sus- 
tain the declaration; but my unfortunate cli- 
ent’s case is much stronger, standing here as 
he does in acriminal court. He is not, it is 
true, in affluent ¢it¢umstances ; but, good God, 
my lord! is there to be always one law for the 
rich and another for the poor in this ill-fated 
country? Are the’lives of the finest peasantry 
on the face of the earth to be squandered away 
in this clumsy manner? Are the bloated, the 
base aristocrats who—’ (Here the eloquent 
gentleman was called to order by the bench.) 
*I beg your lordship’s pardon; perhaps my 
feelings led me to say what was irrelevant. I 
shall not trespass further on the time of the 
court; but I call on your lordship, upon the 
principles of common sense, and the authority 
of Hale, and all the authorities, to acquit the 
wretched man at the bar.’ (Here the great 
counsellor raised his shoulders to his ears, and 
moved his body as if he was in the act of saw- 
ing a piece of timber in a sawpit,—a grace of 
action peculiar to himself, and with which he 
was in the habit of enforcing his oratory.)” 

The court, jury, and auditory, are fairly 
bothered ; but we cannot find room for more ; 
and have only to add, that there are some good 
remarks on the Military College, bivouacks, 
and other sogering matters; and that we be- 
lieve Major Beamish is now in Hanover, col- 
lecting materials for a work which we are sure 
will do him infinitely greater credit, and far 
more interest the public—namely, a History of 
the German Legion. 





History of Russia and of Peter the Great. By 
General Count Philip de Segur, author of 
the “ History of Napoleon’s Expedition to 
Russia in 18]2.”  8vo. pp. 447, London, 
1829. Treuttel and Wiirtz. 

‘HE vivacity and talent displayed by the 
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acceptable in themselves than that which he 


has here chosen for the exercise of his abi- 
lities. A concise account of the rise of the 
mighty empire of Russia was a great desi- 
deratum in our literature, and, indeed, in 
the literature of every nation; for though we 
are acquainted with a number of episodical 
and partial views, memoirs, surveys, biogra. 
phies, sketches, essays, chronologies, annals, 
&c., and even with several general histories in 
various languages, we know of no publication 
which stands in the way of a production like 
the present. Karamsin’s larger work is out of 
the reach of common readers, and Tooke’s his. 
tory is not only voluminous and imperfect, but 
now ancient and out of date. Under these cir. 
cumstances, we have turned with pleasure to a 
volume which comprehends a brief and spirited 
coup d’wil over the principal events of early 
Russian history, and gives us, at more length, 
an account of the important reign of the Tzar 
Peter. 

In this work Count de Segur has rapidly 
presented the leading political facts and move. 
ments to our eyes,—so that, without being per- 
plexed by details, we are enabled to understand 
the progress of events and their prominent 
results. In executing this task he appears to 
us to have displayed very considerable talents, 
to have bestowed very considerable research, 
and to have evinced very considerable judg. 
ment and impartiality. A statistical view of 
the empire is followed by a sketch of seven cen- 
turies and a half, in which its history is divided 
into five great periods, two dynasties, twelve 
remarkable princes, and five capitals. Then 
fell Foedor, the last of the Rurik branch—a 
horrible interregnum ensued, and the family 
of Romanoff ascended the throne. A few 
pages more bring us to the time of Peter, and 
the concluding'moiety of thé'volume is occupied 
with his memorable reign. Passing over the 
old annals of the Novgorodians, Varangians, 
and Slavonians, the introduction of Chris. 
tianity by Vladimir the Great, the division of 
Russia ‘into appanages, and the struggles for 
paramount authority which were the everlasting 
consequence, and the invasion of the Mongol 
Tartars (1225), which ended ‘in the establish- 
ment of their empire at Kaptchak, we come to 
the revival of the Russian independence and of 
the power of the grand princes in the person 
of Alexander Nevsky, and the contest which 
ensued between the rival houses of Twer and 
Moscow. The latter gradually gained the as- 
cendency. Our author’s fourth period com- 
mences here, and embraces the space between 
1462 and 1613; and hence we will copy a few 
passages to shew the vivid’ style of the writer, 
certainly marked by an effort at ¢clat, but alto- 
gether striking and energetic. 

“¢‘ The spirit of the history of the whole of 
this fourth period,—the period of despotism,— 
stands fully displayed in its first reign, that of 
Ivan III. This prince ascended the throne in 
1462, at the age of twenty-two; he reigned 
forty-three years. The three succeeding reigns 
present the continuation, and the horrible abuse, 
of the system of Ivan III. and the downfal of 
his race, the effect of that system, which itself 
was but an expansion of that of his ancestors. 
The life of Ivan the Great, like all great lives, 
had one uniform object,—autocracy. In him 
it was one of the powerful and exclusive pas- 
sions, but without the rashness, the confusion, 
the violence, which are peculiar to them. 
From the age of twenty-three he proved him. 
self capable of sepslatng its march, and 
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spect even to cowardice, but ever invariable. 
Ivan III. wished to be independent out of his 
domains, and autocrat within; he had, there- 
fore, numerous enemies among his neighbours 
and his subjects ; but he succeeded in uniting, 
by turns, all these enemies against a single 
one, and thus successively subdued the one by 
the other. It was necessary for him to subdue 
Kasan and the Golden Horde, to which he 
was yet tributary; the great communities or 
Russian republics of Novgorod, Pskof, and 
Viatka, which affected a sovereignty almost 
equal to his own; lastly, the princes, his 
kinsmen, proud of the appanages which they 
still retained, and determined to live in them 
as masters. At the same time he had to 
repress Lithuania, which was always ready to 
offer to all these hostile ambitions, republics, 
and possessors of appanages, the protection of 
a sovereignty, long the fortunate rival of that 
of Moscow, which it had straitened on the 
west, the south, and even the north, by sedu- 
cing from it successively its great vassals. Such 
were his adversaries. For allies, he made use, 
at home, of his nobles, princes, and subjects 
of southern and central Russia, inured to 
slavery, against his northern subjects, who 
were yet free; afterwards, he employed his 
nobles and his old and new slaves against the 
princes of his blood. Lastly, his omnipotence 
sufficed him against his own boyards, when he 
had no longer need of them, and whom he 
ceased to fear, after the humiliation of his 
other enemies, and the creation of a swarm of 
petty nobles, his immediate vassals. As to 
the Golden Horde and Lithuania, his external 
adversaries, he sought enemies for them in 
Persia, in Sweden, in Hungary, at Vienna, 
and even at Rome; but the celebrated Stephen, 
hospodar of Wallachia, and Menghli-Ghirei, 
khan of the Crimea, who were placed between 
and in dread of the Golden Horde, Turkey, 
and. Lithuania, were the foes of his foes. 
These, then, ‘were his natural allies, whom 
he distinguished above all others ; his Machia- 
velian policy, while it incessantly deceived 
them, still contrived to retain them on the side 
of Russia, and in. perpetual hostility with 
Lithuania, till he found the favourable mo- 
ment for striking it in his turn. Such were 
the allies and the opponents of Ivan III. At 
the beginning of his reign he acknowledged 
all their rights; he cajoled all the hostile 
powers which he wished to destroy; he flat- 
tered ‘all their pretensions, and even patiently 
submitted to the abuse of them. From the 
time of his accession, however, the fourfold 
contest which he was to sustain against the 
Lithuanians, the possessors of appanages, the 
Russian republics, and the Tartars, began with 
the latter ; but remark with what precautions ! 
If he does not pay the tribute of the khan, 
if he does not go to pick up his crown at the 
feet of that sovereign, do not imagine that his 
young pride haughtily rejects the shameful 
necessities imposed upon him by a half-van- 
quished barbarian. No; he merely eludes 
them, and, while he furtively withholds the 
tribute, he humbly acknowledges himself a 
tributary. Shortly after, the Tartar residents, 
their retinue, their merchants, who were yet 
established even in the Kremlin, were at 
length excluded from it. Who would not 
suppose that, in a powerful sovereign, this 
so much desired enfranchisement was the 
effect of a noble burst of indignation? Not 
80. On the contrary, it was by insidious pre- 
texts; and by meanly’ purchasing’ the protec- 
tion of -a Tartar woman, that the grand- 


the order that these Mongols should ‘no longer 
dwell as masters in the very abode of the 
Russian sovereign. At a later period, all that 
the high spirit of his wife, the daughter of the 
emperor of Byzantium, could obtain from the 
autocrat was, that he would avoid going to 
meet the Mongol envoy; that he would no 
longer degrade himself by spreading under 
the hoofs of this barbarian’s steed a carpet 
of sable fur ; that he would not go to prostrate 
himself at his feet; that he would refuse to 
hear on his knees the letter of the khan; 
and lastly, that he would not submit to present 
to the envoy of his master the cup of koumiss, 
and shamefully to lick from the neck of the 
barbarian’s horse, the drops of the beverage 
which might have iallen upon it. And yet, 
as early as the first years of his reign, ancient 
Bulgaria, and the first and largest Tartar 
city, namely, Kasan, had yielded to his arms ; 
nay, more, before that triumph and after, 
the Golden Horde, which had thrice risen 
in a body against him, had thrice fallen again, 
and the remnant of it, closely pursued, had 
at length been destroyed, even in its haunt. 
Behold, then, Asia vanquished, and Muscovy 
liberated !” 

When the time arrived for the reduction 
of Novgorod, we are told : 

** Novgorod, rather an ally than a subject 
of Moscow, reigned over all the north of 
Russia, whose exclusive commerce it possessed, 
and which it had to protect against the Swedes, 
the Livonian knights, and Lithuania. But, 
since the time of Ivan Kalita, immersed in 
luxury, it had oftener ransomed than defended 
its frontiers and its liberties! Of the latter, 
some had already slipped from its grasp ; but, 
in 1471, emboldened by the presumed pusil- 
lanimity of the grand-pringe, it determined 
to resume them. It was stimulated to this 
step by Marpha, the rich apd powerful widow 
of a Posadnick, who is said to have been en- 
amoured of a Lithuanian. The idea pleased 
her of bestowing her country on that of her 
lover. She was an ambitious woman, and in 
the ambition of females, the passions are almost 
always exerted to the advantage of a man: 
as if women, the radii of another centre, the 
complement of another sex, ought to exist 
only in that sex, and all that is merely personal 
to them were interdicted to their nature. She 
opened her palace, and lavished her treasures 
on the citizens of Novgorod, whom the darling 
sounds of their vetchvoi-kolokol perpetually 
summoned to the market-place, which was the 
scene of their licentiousness. They drove out 
the officers of the grand-prince, they seized 
on his domains, and when the surrender of 
Kasan allowed Ivan to return towards Novgo- 
rod, and to make his threatening voice heard 
there, they broke out into revolt, and gave 
themselves, by a treaty, to Casimir, prince of 
Lithuania.” 

By stratagem and force Ivan also prevailed 
here ; and his feudal sway progressively spread 
itself and increased. At length we find a 
statement which is peculiarly worthy of notice, 
even at the present day. 

** He was desirous to obtain the pope’s assent 
that Sophia, the last princess of the Greek im- 
perial family, who, being dispossessed of Byzan- 
tium by the Turks, had taken refuge at Rome, 
should come to adorn his throne, to consolidate 
it with all her rights, and to environ it with 
all her fascinations. Constantinople is, in the 


eyes of the Russians, ‘the sacred source of the 
faith which they profess; its emperors long 
gave to them their primates; it is from thence 
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vapour baths, a’ part’ of ‘their manners ‘and 
usages, the saints to whose images they pay 
an idolatrous worship, and lastly, the supreme 
religion. They had been brought to them in 
a former age by a Greek princess; it was she 
who had made their Vladimir, that mighty one 
below, a mighty one above; who had made 
that master of their destiny on earth their 
holy protector in heaven. Now that Byzan- 
tium was become captive to the Turks, the 
dexterous Ivan wished that a second Greek 
princess should come to render Moscow the 
heir of that Byzantium ; that she should bring 
as her dowry to its grand-prince the two. 
headed eagle, that symbol of autocracy, and 
the title of Tzar, which, as the Russians tell 
us, is identical with that of supreme authority. 
He wished that she would introduce into his 
palace the haughty hierarchy of the sumptuous 
court of Constantine, and its pompous ceremo- 
nies, less frivolous than some persons imagine : 
in a word, that despotism of divine right, by 
which devotedness to the prince would be 
strengthened and even sanctified in Russia. 
This theocratic power, together with the iron 
yoke which Ivan inherited from the Tartars, 
and the entirely military constitution which 
was soon to be added by a great man, were 
destined to complete the most extraordinary 
concurrence of circumstances that ever formed. 
princes to despotism, and nations to slavery. 
Nor was this all. By his union with that 
imperial scion, the skilful and powerful hand 
ot Ivan seems to have turned back the face 
of his empire from east to west. He brought 
the weight of the Russian throne into the 
balance of Europe. Russia, which, during 
nearly three centuries, had been detached from 
civilisation, was again to be linked with it.by 
the ties of policy, and by those of arts and 
sciences. It was the Greeks, expelled from 
Constantinople, and sheltered in Italy, who 
conveyed those arts to Moscow, in the train 
of their sovereign. In fact, by a singular con. 
formity of circumstances, those Greeks, van. 
quished in their turn near the ancient and 
Homeric conquests of their ancestors, had 
come, like Aineas and his Trojans of old, 
to dignify Italy also, by taking refuge there 
with their household gods. This was the rea- 
son why the crafty Ivan seemed willing: to 
sacrifice even his religion to obtain this high 
alliance from the pope, who was then: the pro. 
tector of the Greek princess. See how trium- 
phantly he caused to be conducted through 
his states this sovereign, who came to auto« 
cratise, and even to deify his power! Hear 
the language of his nobles and his priests. 
‘God,’ said they, ‘sends him this illustrious 
spouse, an offset of that imperial tree, the 
shadow of which was formerly spread over all 
orthodox Christian brothers. Fortunate alli- 
ance! which brings to mind that of the great 
Vladimir, and which will make another Byzan- 
tium of Moscow, and give to its grand-princes 
all the rights of the Greek emperors!’ Thence- 
forth, a sumptuous train was requisite to the 
new autocrat. The novel pageantries of Con- 
stantinople came to fascinate the eyes of these 
barbarians. At the same time his people saw 
him raise the massy walls of the Kremlin, the 
awe-inspiring abode, the formidable fortress of 
autocracy ; and also of that first church of 
stone, included within its circuit, which the 
Muscovits architects had thrice endeavoured to 
construct, and which had thrice fallen on these 
unskilful artificers. For nothing was neglected 
by Ivan. Founders, engineers, architects, 
miners, and. minters, were invited from Ger. 
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steps of a civilised primcess, they ventured to 

penetrate into these almost unknown countries. 

The mines of Petchora were discovered ; and 

Russia, for the first time, saw silver and copper 

money coined in its capital.” 

**Itis _—s observes the count) the Russia 
of Ivan III. reformed by Peter the Great, that 
still exists.”” Yet, at the distance of twenty- 
eight years, his second successor Ivan 1V. who 
followed Vassili Ivanovitch, the whole was 
convulsed almost to an utter overthrow. In 
1533 commenced the reign of this madman; 
but we must reserve the illustrations till next 
Saturday. 

Histoire de l'Université, §&c. History of the 
University (of Paris) from its Origin to the 
present Times. By Eugene Dubarle. Vol. I. 
pp- 383. Paris, 1829. 

Were we to follow our judicious and learned 
author, step by step, through the various vicis- 
situdes which this celebrated school has under- 
gone,—our labour, like his, would not fall short 
of a fair octavo; but, what is still worse, we 
should place ourselves in the predicament of 
assaulting an English reader’s patience, whilst 
the annalist himself has looked to native predi- 
lections for his hopes of popularity and accept- 
ance. We do not, therefore, invite attention 
to details just as dull and prosy as the recital 
of the domestic fortunes of our own alme 
matres would prove to our neighbours on the 
other side of the Straits of Dover; but throw 
open M. Dubarle’s pages with a view of cul- 
ling such things as may leave those who accom- 
pany us well content with having taken us as 
guides through a field where there is much of 
novelty and of more than transient interest to 
be gleaned. 

We set out with the very first words of our 
historian’s spirited preface: ‘* ‘ Certainly, 
whoever would explore all the Universities of 
Europe, would not discover a single one worthy 
of being compared with this; whence we 
may affirm, as we would of the Trojan horse, 
that there have issued forth innumerable princes 
and valoreus warriors ; and, moreover, that she 
has produced to us an infinity of exalted per- 
sonages, who will be noised amongst posterity 
so long as the world remains a world.’ Such 
was the panegyric which the judicious Stephen 
Pasquier, the University advocate, addressed to 
his constituents when pleading their cause be- 
fore the parliament in 1564: and our Univer- 
sity is still deserving of the encomium. Two 
centuries have elapsed, and it has maintained 
the superiority which it had acquired in Europe 
by its antiquity and learning. * * * It 
has grown in strength with the nineteenth 
century, and encircles a whole nation within 
its extensive precinct. Having been moulded, 
but upon a greater scale, from the fragments 
of the Parisian University, the masters who 
direct its studies have inherited the celebrity 
of their predecessors ; their principles and ac- 
quirements have descended to them, and no- 
thing which belongs to the ancient University 
can prove uninteresting to them, for they con- 
sider it in the light of a mother.” 

Neither Gaul nor Britain were total stran- 
gers to intellectual light before the advent of the 
Romans ; they had passed the verge of national 
infancy. 

** Divided into several communities, each 
of which had its distinct chief and its peculiar 
laws and government, Gaul was subject to the 
dominion of a community of religious princi- 
ples. The Druids, whose name has descended 
to us, darkened by the terrors of a sanguinary 
form of worship, were their priests and legisla- 








tors; they were the depositaries of whatever 
mental lights the nation possessed, and consti- 
tuted a separate nvember of the body politic: 
whilst their numerous colleges [?], spread over 
the whole surface of the country—at 
and Autun, in Guyenne, Champagne, and 
Beauce—attested the extent of their powers. 
* * * The education of youth being com- 
mitted to their care, they adroitly acquired 
such an influence over the minds of their pu- 
pils as no circumstance could shake during the 
remainder of their days: in their twofold cha- 
racter as priests and teachers, they accustomed 
their scholars to reverence the ministers of a 
deity whom they depicted in terrific colours, 
and by this means gradually achieved a sway 
in the state, which became the more formidable 
inasmuch as it proceeded from the fears enter- 
tained of the divinity itself. The belief of a 
future life, and a dread of avenging deities, 
were the corner-stones of their religious faith ; 
whilst those salutary impressions which might 
have become the basis of national morals, and 
have ameliorated the social state, were dexter- 


jously converted by the Druids into a means of 


consolidating their predominancy.” 

In our own times, England has given a tone, 
and in a multitude of instances, a form, to the 
political institutions, the public spirit, the ma- 
nufacturing activity, and many of the scientific 
and literary pursuits of her Gallic neighbours. 
At the earlier period of which we have been 
speaking, she appears to have contributed in 
no small degree to their intellectual, if not 
moral, amelioration ; for her Druidical priest- 
hood instructed the youth of Britain, drew 
many followers, whom they taught to learn 
verses by heart, and in other matters, public as 
well as private, used the Greek letters.* 

“* The ascendency,’’ continues M. Dubarle, 
*¢ which they had gained over the great mass of 
the people, and the privileges and honours by 
which they were encircled, filled their colleges 
with young persons from every quarter of Gaul, 
who resorted to them with an anxiety to avail 
themselves of the benefits of an education of 
which the Druids themselves are said to have 
acquired the art in the bosom of the forests of 
Great Britain. A crude ground-work of phi- 
losophy, a religion subservient to their own 
interests, and an acquaintance with the rude 
laws which governed them, were the whole 
extent of the instruction they imparted: this 
was always confided to the memory of their 
pupils, and by such means transmitted from 
age to age. It would seem that they were not 
without some smattering of belles lettres ; and 
the Gallic Hercules, whose mouth emitted 
chains of gold, with which he linked his audit- 
ors together, may be adduced as a proof that 
the nation was not insensible to the charms of 
eloquence.” 

From the time, however, when Gaul was 
raised to the rank of a Roman province, ‘* the 
Gaul himself forsook his national appellative, 
and merged into that of a Roman subject ; 
whilst the community of laws, interests, and 
language, speedily annihilated every symbol of 
distinction between the conqueror and the con- 
quered. Thenceforward participating in the 
advanced state of Italian civilisation, Gaul 
could pride herself, like Italy, on her noble 
cities, on their wealth, population, and magni- 
ficent structures. Treves, Cologne, Marseilles, 
Arles, and Lyons, rivalled the most celebrated 
of the imperial towns; the arts and sciences 
were cultivated within their walls, and mul- 
titudes of young men pressed forwards to imbibe 

* First book of a History of England.—Harl. Miscellany, 
8vo, edit. vol. ii, p. 439. 
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the instruction afforded by masters of high re. 
putation. * * * * Foremost among the 
cities where academies of great celebrity had 
been opened, were Marseilles,” (which Cicero 


Dreux } had long before honoured with the appellation 


of the ** New Athens,’”’) ‘“* Autun, Narbonne, 
Toulouse, Lyon, and Bourdeaux. The first 
of these, whose inhabitants were styled Tri. 
lingui, because they spoke the Greek, Latin, 
and Gallic languages, disputed literary prece- 
dence with Athens, and shone as the birth. 
place of Petronius, Favorinus, Troguus Pom. 
peius, Cesarius, and Salvianus. * * Nar. 
bonne, the earliest of the Roman colonies 
beyond the Alps, not only claimed the distinc. 
tion of having been the native country of the 
prince of orators, but sent forth Varro, Exuper, 
and the two Consienses. Bourdeaux was the 
birth-place of Ausonius, whose talents, seconded 
by Gratian’s friendship, raised him to consular 
honour ; of Minervius, who was styled Quin, 
tilianus Secundus; and Proaeresius, to whom 
the Romans erected a statue bearing this in. 
scription :— 
“ ROME, TO THE KING OF ELOQUENCE.” 
The dissolution of the Roman empire en. 
tailed the decline and ultimate subversion of 
these celebrated nurseries of literature and 
science; and the episcopal and conventual 
schools became the only asylum whence learn. 
ing dispensed its feeble ray over the darkened 
intellect of Europe during the seventh and 
eighth centuries. Charlemagne’s accession to 
the French throne, towards the close of the 
latter century, was eminently conducive to the 
moral regeneration of his le. ‘ He care 
fully cultivated the liberal arts,” says Eginhard, 
“ Jearnt grammar from Peter, the deacon of 
Pisa, and devoted much time and pains to the 
study of rhetoric, the dialectics, and especially 
astronomy. He was anxious that daughters as 
well as sons should devote themselves to the 
liberal studies, which he had prosecuted him. 
self.’ ‘He collected at Rome,’ says the monk 
of Angouléme, ‘ masters of the art of gram- 
mar and arithmetic, and bringing them inte 
France, commanded them to diffuse a taste for 
letters; for before our lord king Charles, the 
‘study of the liberal arts was unknown.’ At the 
period when Charlemagne ascended the throne, 
Gaul was sunk into the lowest depth of igno- 
rance; the priests and monks themselves, 
amongst whom alone some remains of learning 
had long been preserved, were borne down the 
stream to which the age impelled them; they 
were scarcely able to write ; and a circular from 
the emperor to the abbot of Fulda upbraids 
them with their negligence and ignorance, and 
recommends the election of men who were dis- 
posed to learn, and desirous of teaching that 
which they learned.” England was again laid 
under intellectual contribution. ‘* Italy,”’ says 
our author, ‘“‘ was not the only country im 
which that sovereign singled out individuals 
who were capable of seconding him in the im- 
pulse he was ambitious of giving to the West ; 
from every part of Europe he collected 
his person all such as had acquired any fame by 
their talents and acquirements. The most 
celebrated of these was Alewin, the English- 
man, who is better known by the name of 
Alcuin: he was led by Charlemagne to visit 
France in 780, and. soon succeeded in gaining 
his friendship and confidence. The emperor, 
under his care, completed the studies he had 
begun ; and the learned teacher founded the 
‘ Palatine School’ under the very roof of his 
royal pupil’s palace. * * * This school 
served, to a certain extent, as a model, moulded 





under his own’eyes, for his extensive 
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nioas, and intended to direct the studies of the 
rest of the kingdom. * * * These, and similar 
exertions, were crowned with complete success. 
The convents and being admi- 
nistered by learned prelates, acquired literary 
eminence ; and, in certain dioceses, the villages 
themselves were possessed of schools, where, by 
the monarch’ s command, children were furnished 
with gratuitous instruction. * * * In the 
catalogue of the celebrated schools of this period, 
Paris is not once named. It was Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, on the frontiers of Germany, where the 
emperor had fixed his residence; and this was 
probably the site of the celebrated Palatine 
School, from which it has been attempted to 
derive the University of Paris. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more unfounded than this pre- 
sumption; and, in spite of every effort to esta- 
blish the contrary, Paris was destined to retain 
her obscurity in this respect for another century 
toe come, until the time when Remi d’Auxerre, 
the monk, delivered his lectures within its 
waills,’’ 

Notwithstanding the temporary effulgence 
whieh, under the tutelage of Abelard, Peter 
Lombard, and other illustrious professors, con- 
ferred upon Paris the Hebrew appellation 
“ Cariath Sepher,” or city of letters, public 
study and civilisation had lain in a state of 
torpor from the demise of Charlemagne until 
the accession of Lewis the fat, in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. At that period 
the learned were awakened to the necessity of 
moulding into one harmonious whole the va- 
rious branches of human knowledge, in order 
to render their united lights still more beneficial 
to mankind, and to shield them against the 
assaults of barbarism; hence arose the com- 
munity termed Universitas, which became in- 
dependent of the civil power, was governed by 
its own rector and its peculiar laws; and though 
the rival favours both of the sovereign and the 

see gradually attained to such a degree 
of splendour and influence, that, in the four- 
teenth century, the smallest insult offered to 
its dignity, or the most venial violation of 
its rights, brought signal and certain vengeance 
on the offender’s head,—even in lawless times, 
it was able to “ overawe those who professed 
allegiatice to no law but to that of their own 
good pleasure.” In the year 1221 we find this 
body publicly styling itself the ‘‘ Universitas 
Magistrorum et Auditorum Lutetie.” And yet 
so far was it from deserving this comprehensive 
designation, that Gregory the Ninth having 
seven years afterwards forbidden the study of the 
classics “‘as a fermentation of mundane science,” 
literature was neglected, and in 1254 the rules 
of prosody were as entirely buried in oblivion 
as the names of Cicero and Virgil. Happily 
Honorius the Fourth considered his predeces- 
sor’s judgment as fallible as his taste, en- 
couraged the study of astronomy, and in the 
council of Vienne, held in the year 1311, esta- 
blished professorships of the Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Chaldaic languages in the Univer- 
sities of Paris, Oxford, and Bologna. 

Numberless were the colleges founded within 
the independent precincts of this University, 
particularly at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century, when it peopled a whole quarter 
of the capital, and its schools occupied entire 
streets. Our historian gives an account of six 
new colleges or halls founded for the reception 
of indigent students within an interval of ten 
years only! What says the nineteenth century 
to this ? Simply, that the ‘‘ march of 
liberality” is in an inverse ratio to the “* march 
of intellect””(?). 

Among the singular. customs prevalent in 


this age was the déjaune,—a name given to a 
species of contribution levied upon “ fresh 
men,”’ and consecrated to the purposes of eating 
and drinking. Ducange derives this appella- 
tion from the becs jaunes, or yellow beaks of 
birds that have not quitted the parent’s nest, 
and are novices or inexperienced in the ways of 
the world. This custom was the source of such 
horrible excesses, that it was prohibited in 
1342, under pain of corporal chastisement. 
Seven years afterwards, Clement the Sixth re- 
duced the enormous expense attendant upon 
the reception of bachelors and doctors, prohi- 
bited the celebration of any banquet on the 
attainment of the bachelor’s degree, and ordered 
that the cost of investing the occiput with a 
doctor’s hat should not exceed the sum of 
1007. We may here observe, that the little red 
hat was granted to doctors, as a mark of dis- 
tinction, by Benedict the Twelfth, in 1334. 

John the Second followed the example of 
many of his predecessors, in exempting the 
University from all subsidies and imposts ; and 
his successor, Charles the Fifth, who was a man 
of extensive acquirements, spoke Latin, and 
was moult argumentatif, was accustomed to say 
that “ as long as learning was honoured in his 
dominions, they would continue to prosper ; but 
that when it should be contemned, they would 
fall to decay.” This taste for study was the 
origin of the first library which France pos- 
sessed ; it consisted, says a contemporary writer, 
‘¢ of nine hundred volumes of the most notable 
works, compiled by sovereign authors, both of 
holy writ, theology, philosophy, and all the 
sciences, extremely well written and richly 
ornamented.”” Charles caused translations to be 
made of Livy, Valerius Maximus, and Zsop’s 
fables, then termed the “ Bestiary.” The 
most celebrated of the translators was his tutor, 
Nicholas Oresme, who proved no small gainer 
by his labours; for he received one hundred 
livres (pounds) for his version of Aristotle’s 
Morals, and a pension for the -Politics of 
thesameauthor. Charles, in fact, exerted him- 
self to the utmost in giving encouragement to 
the professors and their studies, and evinced, 
on every occasion, his love for ‘‘ his eldest 
daughter, the University of the clerks of Paris ;”’ 
sending for the rector and teachers to hear 
them discourse on science, availing himself of 
their counsels in spiritual matters, shewing 
them much honour, and in every thing con- 
ducting himself benevolently and peaceably 
towards them. In his reign the University 
mustered ten thousand voters, besides the 
scholars or under-graduates ; though there were 
Universities for law and medicine at Toulouse, 
(founded in 1233), Montpelier (1289), and Or- 
leans (1307). 

We close for the present our imperfect ana- 
lysis of M. Dubarle’s first volume, with the 
subsequent attestation of papal infallibility! 
‘** John the Twenty-second had affirmed, that 
the saints did not see God, and would not see 
him until the last resurrection; his opinion 
had spread into France, and been repeated 
from the pulpit in Paris. Philip de Valois, 
fearing the consequences of a theological con- 
troversy, determined to stifle it in its birth; 
and, with this intention, convoked an assembly 
of prelates and doctors in his palace at Vin- 
cennes: their decision was unanimous; the 
University, to a man, condemned the pope’s 
opinion; and declared that the saints beheld 
the Deity face to face. A copy of this decision, 
dated in 1333, was sent by the king to the 
pope, together with a letter, in which he said,— 
* Our doctors understand what ought to be 
believed in matters of faith far better than the 
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jurists or other clerks who compose your court, 
and who know little or nothing of theology ; 
and we will chastise those who maintain the 
contrary.’— It is added, that he threatened 
to have him burnt if he did not recall his 
assertion. But this dire extremity was 
avoided ; the pope retracted, and died shortly 
afterwards.” 





The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney; with a Life of the Author, and illus- 
trative Notes. By William Gray, Esq. of 
Magdalen College and the Inner Temple. 
Oxford, 1829. Talboys. 


THERE is a self-congratulatory feeling about 
the present age, which, while it promises great 
things for the future, and vaunts itself on to- 
day, is too apt to forget the past, —and in such 
forgetfulness, like a traveller who hurries on 
without looking back to calculate distances, is 
somewhat inclined to imagine its progress far 
beyond the reality. Education, information, are 
the order of the day ; but whether we are so 
much better informed than our ancestors, and 
whether we have not taken up with quantity 
rather than quality, remains to be proved. 
Instruction is now at work among the very 
lowest classes ; but, after all, it is the higher 
ranks that give the tone to society and cha- 
racter to a nation; and we much doubt whe- 
ther our young nobility and gentry are more 
highly educated, or of more cultivated intelli. 
gence, than in the age of Queen Elizabeth. 
Classical attainments, and those often of great 
extent, laid the foundation; a knowledge of 
French and Italian was essential; and the 
instruction was not considered completed till 
foreign travel had enlarged the understanding, 
while it polished the manners. There was 
scarcely a nobleman of any note who was not 
the patron of literary men; and, besides literary 
taste, many of them displayed talent. Sir Philip 
Sidney is a striking instance of this. He was not 
aman that made his own time, the time rather 
made him: he lived when literature was as 
much part of a finished gentleman as warfare ; 
when a sonnet and.a campaign were essential. 
He found these tastes existing; and in follow. 
ing he gave them all the advantage of his own 
fine-toned mind and noble spirit. Sir Philip 
was particularly fortunate in his destiny. With 
all advantages of gentle birth and breeding, with 
the favour of his sovereign, with all the inte- 
rest belonging toan unhappy attachment and an 
early death, immortalised by the most graceful 
eompliment poet ever paid; he was one of those 
characters that make the romance of history 
and the poetry of real life; and it is not a little 
to his credit, that, well calculated as his for. 
tunate career was to excite envy, he was even 
more beloved than honoured, and not a contem- 
porary account of him but speaks in words of 
eommendation and attachment.. The volume 
before us will be an acquisition to any library. 
There is a well-written Life, poetry of most 
curious conceit, some interesting letters, the 
eloquent Defence of Poesy, and notes that shew 
an intelligent and industrious editor. The 
following little piece is a fair specimen of its 
companions. 
** Faint amorist, what! do’st thou think 

To taste Love’s honey, and not drink 

One dram of gall? or to devour 

A world of sweet, and taste no sour? 

Do’st thou ever think to enter 

Th’ Elysian fields, that dar’st not venture 

In Charon’s barge? a lover’s mind 

Must use to sail with every wind. 

He that loves, and fears to try, 

Learns his mistress to deny. 

Doth she chide thee? ’tis to shew it, 

That thy coldness makes her do it; 
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Is she silent? is she mute ? 

Silence fully grants thy suit: 

Doth she pout, and leave the room ? 
‘Then she goes to bid thee come: 

Is she sick ? why then be sure 

She invites thee to the cure: 


faith of man 

so Nay, ’uds-foot, she loves thee than ;* 
And if ere she make a blot, 

She's lost if that thou hit’st her-not. 

He that after ten denials 

— attempt no farther trials, 


no warrant to acquire 
The dainties of his chaste désire.” 


We have also in further praise to say that 
this is a most beautifully printed volume. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

A Catalogue of a Collection of English Di- 
vinity, &c. Part I. of Stock of the late Mr. 
Gilbert Dyer, of Exeter, &c. ge. 

THIS most extensive and curious Collection, 
now on sale at Exeter, well deserves the notice 
of a Literary Journal. Part I. alone contains 
a catalogue of six thousand five hundred and 
forty-seven works of divinity ; comprehending 
early Bibles, missals, the fathers of the church, 
ecclesiastical history and biography, old Ro- 
man catholic; puritan, and sectarian tracts and 
publications ; and other productions, both rare 
and important. Of the late Mr. Dyer, the 
possessor of this ‘extraordinary library, we 
have heard several remarkable anecdotes ; one 
of which will account for his having so exten- 
sive a stock. Like the miser, Mr. D. was as 
devotedly fond of his‘books as the former is 
of his gold ; and though a bookseller, he could 
not bear the thoughts of parting with any of 
his darling volumes. « In vain was it to tempt 
him with high prices: he would readily allow 
them to be consulted, and liberally lend them 
to scliolars and authors ; ‘but to part with them 
enti was a sacrifice which he could not 
prevail upon himselfi# make. He thus accu- 
mulated..the immense store which is now 
finding its ‘way into the shelves of other 
bibliopoles ; and the Catalogue of which is 
well worth attention, not only from its multi- 
tude of names, but from the interesting anno- 
tations which appear on many of the scarcest 
works. 


The Legendary Cabinet ; a Collection of Bri. 
tish National Ballads, Ancient and Modern, 
From the best Authorities: with Notes and 
Illustrations. By the Rev. J. D. Parry, 
M.A., &c. post 8vo. pp. 436. 

Tuts is a very elegant-looking volume, and 

well adapted to general circulation,—the selec- 

tion being as judicious as it is interesting: the 
more modern part is that which we like least : 
to be lacadaisical is to be simple, and to be 
extravagant is to be romantic, with our modern 
ballad-m rs. We beg, however, to except 

Sir Walter Scott, though we incline to think 

he is the man with two lives, and writes re- 

membering his chivalric state of pre-existence ; 
and Southey, some of whose ballads are worthy 
of being five hundred years old. There are 

some appropriate notes ; and altogether it is a 

volume that does much credit to its editor. 


Poetical Recreations and Thoughts, in Rhyme, 
on Sacred and Miscellaneous Subjects. By 
Charles Augustus Hulbert. Longman and 
Co., London; C. Hulbert, Shrewsbury. 
18mo. 

Wrrnovt any pretension of that high order, 

or faults of that striking nature, to call for 

severe criticism, this little volume displays 








*««*« Than’ and ‘ then’ were used as synonymous by 
= elder pdets whenever their rhyme required the inter- 
change.” 








much feeling and taste; and the religious spirit 
which pervades these pages will benefit many 
a reader, in whom some expression of piety 
may awaken those serious thoughts which are 
so rarely called forth in vain. 


Eleanor Ogilvie, the Maid of the Tweed: a 
Romantic Legend. By Rosalia St. Clair, 
Author of “ the Highland Castle.” 3 vols. 
12mo. A. K. Newman and Co. London, 
1829. 

THERE is a considerable share of romantic 
interest in these pages,—battle, love-making, 
hair-breadth escapes; and it is certainly rather 
above the common run of its competitors. Al- 
together, there is a large class of readers to 
whom this novel will be acceptable. 


A Cantab’s Leisure; Prose and Verse. By 
James Stringer. 2 vols. John Ebers and 
Co. London, 1829. 

WE will not say that our Cantab’s Leisure 
has not been well employed,—for the taste 
evinced in literary recreations speaks well 
for the mind which finds in them its enjoy- 
ment; but we doubt whether the mélange of 
tales, sonnets, essays, &c. the chance sketches 
of a young author’s desk, were worth publish- 
ing. He may do better. There isa very pretty 
fanciful woodcut in the title-page. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 11th April. 
A work entitled “ Pensées,”” by the Princess 
de Salms, is highly eulogised by the male sex, 
notwithstanding that. the authoress tells truth, 
and treats the nobler part of creation with 
very little ceremony. The fair writer criticises 
severely man’s abuse of power with regard to 
the female world}-4ind<also questions his right 
to the many soctal prerogatives which he has 


| assigned to himself<.” Madame la Princesse for- 


gets, without di that force legitimises in- 
justice, and that, Ike the lion in the fable, the 
strongest a toujours raison; therefore, until 
women discover a similar secret to that of 
Sampson’s wife, to weaken their masters, they 
may just as well keep their thoughts unknown, 
and obey and suffer in silence. A famous 
mathematician lately published a short conso- 
latory chapter addressed aux femmes on the 
subject of their present suffering: selon lui, 
in the next generation the superiority as to 
la force physique is to be their attribute. 

The ** Mémoires. de Bourrienne” have, I 
presume, already appeared in London. They 
are the fashionable work of the day, and there- 
fore are discussed with chaleur in literary 
circles. The author having received sixty thou- 
sand francs for these volumes is quite a suffi- 
cient recommendation, even if they possessed 
no intrinsic merit,—but M. Bourrienne is 
esteemed to be a most faithful historian ; and 
as he was the constant companion of Napoleon 
previous to his elevation to power, he had more 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
character of that great man than those who were 
only the contemporaries of his happier fortunes. 
The librarian, M. L’Avocat, who purchased 
those Memoirs, has, I understand, already 
doubled the sum which he gave for them. This 
is making a fortune with a vengeance. 

Arts and sciences continue to meet with- en- 
couragement. A society of old ladies (I forgot, 
ladies are never old in Paris,) met a few even- 
ings ago, and generously subscribed the sum 
of five thousand frances, which are to be awarded 
to the first person who will invent any ad- 
hesive substance to keep a wig firm on the head. 
Such a discovery would be of infinite service to 


society, as the accidents which occur in con- 
sequence of the insecurity of that part of dress 
are really terrible! An antiquated coquette, 
who was lately at one of the theatres with ‘her 
Cicesbeo, was an example of the fatal effects 
which may result from the uncertainty of false 
hair. This poor lady was quietly admiring the 
actors and actresses, when her soupirant feeling 
rather chilly malgré son amour, threw his 
mantle over his shoulders, and at the same 
moment flung madam’s peruke, feathers, and a 
crescent of diamonds, into the pit. Could any 
event be more melancholy ? } 

I understand that we are shortly to witness 
the ascension of a balloon by means of vapour. 
It would seem that steam is to bring all things 
to perfection. Some wise men even pretend 
that in a few years we shall be nourished by a 
vapourish process; consequently, the bodily 
organs will be preserved unimpaired for a long 
period, and we shall be all Methusalems. It 
will be rather a ridiculous sight to see a large 
company with gaping mouths sitting around a 
fuming pasty !—the lovers of substantials will 
hardly patronise this system, I should think. 

April 13th. 

Great changes are talked of in the theatres 
for the opening of the new année théatrale. No- 
thing, however, excites more interest among the 
Parisians than Laurent’s speculation of a Ger- 
man operatic company, who are to give twelve, 
and if successful, twice twelve representations. 
The general opinion is, that the attempt will 
not succeed, as the German language is not 
much known among the French. There are, 
however, more than 50,000 Germans in Paris ; 
and most of these would probably visit the 
Italian theatre, to witness the performance 
of their fellow-countrymen. This company is 
from Aix-la-Chapelle, and, according to report, 
will give Don Juan and Der Freyschiitz in a 
style of which the.-French havé no idea. It is 
expected that they ‘will proceed to England 
when they have closed their engagement with 
Laurent. The Odeon, or second Theatre 
Frangais, remains closed ; but an attempt is to 
be made (at least such is the on dit,) to amuse 
the inhabitants of that quarter, and of Paris 
generally, with a comic pantomime @ /’An- 
laise. 

The rage for scientific expeditions is not 
over. Arrangements are making, upon an 
extensive scale, for sending out competent per- 
sons with M. Caillé to Africa; and the Pari- 
sian scientific societies are very sanguine as to 
the anticipated results. 

A report has recently been made to the go- 
vernment of the number of suicides in France 
annually. In Paris alone the average is 400. 
In this number, however, are included all who 
are found drowned without any marks of vio- 
lence upon them; but it is believed that many 
are murdered by being thrown into the Seine 
after having been plundered. 

Some workmen employed in making excava- 
tions upon the site of the ancient city of 
Fesule in Tuscany, lately discovered 3000 
pieces of Roman coin, chiefly silver, struck under 
Julius Cesar, the Triumvirate, and Augustus. 

A new and very elegant mode of decorating 
the walls of rooms, instead of papering them, 
has just been adopted in Paris. It consists of 
glass stained, by a peculiar process, with land- 
scapes of historical subjects. It is the inven- 
tion of a retired officer ; and in this country, 
where novelty is so much encouraged and g 
is so cheap, the inventor is likely to. be well re- 
munerated. From the price of glass in Eng- 
land, however, the practice cannot be intro- 





duced there. 
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To the Editor, §c. 
Sm,—By accident I have observed in the 
Literary Gazette, of Saturday the 11th, an 
article headed “‘ Egypt,” wherein it is repre- 
sented that J express a strong desire to return 
to that country, in order to pursue the excava- 
tions about the Temple of Absembal. 

I beg leave to thank you, sir, for the zealous 
motives by which you are actuated in mention- 
ing my name, and the object I have in view; 
but, at the same time, allow me to remark, 
that my return to the East can in no way 
whatever be influenced by the proposed subscrip- 
tion, which does not appear quite clear from 
the ph to which I allude. 

I travelled in that country before for my 
own amusement, and I return for no other 
purpose. Being about to resume my travels in 
the East at any rate, I was prompted to make 
this attempt to obtain the means to uncover 
the Temple of Absembal, solely from the in- 
terest I take in Egyptian antiquities; and any 
one in the smallest degree acquainted with the 
locality of that excavation must be aware, that 
the time it would require I should devote to so 
arduous and laborious an undertaking can be 
b no means inconsiderable; and at the con- 

lusion, all I expect to compensate my time and 
trouble, besides my own contribution of £50, 
is the sight of the temple! 

This, sir, I have been induced to notice, as 
adventurers are by no means uncommon, and 
as I have no great desire to be considered one 
of the fraternity, I hope you will do me the 
favour to give this note a place in your next 
Number of the Literary Gazette. Ihave the 


honour to be, sir, &c. Ros 
“wt ian, wee ERT Hay. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Aprin 10.—Mr. Ainger this evening re- 
sumed his account of the early history of the 
steam-engine. Up to 1663, the date of the 
Marquess of Worcester’s apparatus, it appeared 
that the only persons who have any claim to 
be considered as inventors of steam-engines are 
Hero and Porta. In 1672, Otto Guericke 
formed an apparatus to raise heavy weights on 
the principle of the hydrostatic press: he ex- 
hatsted a cylinder of large diameter, by means 
of a “ having a piston of small diameter, 
so that the large cylinder being fitted with a 
piston to receive the pressure of the air, power 
would be gained in the ratio of the areas of 
the larger and smaller pistons. In 1688, Dr. 
Papin, a French philosopher, proposed to make 
& vacuum under a piston in a cylinder by the 
explosion of gunpowder ; and in 1690 he pro- 
posed to use the well-known condensibility of 
steam for this purpose, instead of manual ex- 
— Papin’s apparatus consisted of a cylin- 
we at bottom, fitted with a piston, under 
sm ich was placed a small quantity of water, to 
, snarnately vapourised and condensed, by 
ternately placing the cylinder on and off the 

: this is inferior as a practicable machine 

to that of Guericke, though it was the first 
a combined the piston and cylinder with 
€ condensibility of steam ; each of them having 

n well known separately. Whatever be the 
a therefore, of suggesting this combination, 
: ough in a most impracticable manner, be- 
fice to Papin ; and to this extent France may 
y claim a share in the progressive improve- 


ment of the steam-engine. In 1669 Mr. Savery 
made his first working model of a steam-engine, 
in which the elastic force and condensibility of 
the steam were employed upon the principles of 
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Hero and Porta; the whole being arranged 
with a series of vessels,:valves, nen. Aang 80 as 
to produce an effective machine, which in a 
few years was practically employed on a large 
scale. In 1707, Papin, who had abandoned his 
cylinder and piston, published a second project, 
copied avowedly from Savery’s, and altered, as 
is universally admitted, for the worse. Still no 
very economical or practicable engine had been 
invented ; this was reserved for Newcomen and 
Cawley, who, between the years 1705 and 1712, 
invented and perfected the common atmo- 
spheric engine, in which steam was generated 
in a boiler, conveyed under a piston in a cy- 
linder, condensed by cold water, and adapted to 
a system of valves and other apparatus, which 
first rendered any effectual service to the ma- 
nufacturing interests of England. In these 
progressive changes, observed Mr. Ainger, there 
is evidently not one which can be called very 
extraordinary. Hero applied all the powers of 
steam which are at present known. Savery 
and Newcomen are entitled to the praise of 
inventing ingenious machinery, which em- 
bodied the various suggestions that had been 
made ; but the only great name in the history 
of the steam-engine, the only person who in- 
dividually made any considerable advance, is 
the person who, by successive contrivances, 
converted the comparatively feeble, dangerous, 
and unman ble machine of Newcomen, into 
the powerful, safe, and pliant instrument which 
now occupies and traverses every part-of the 
civilised world; forming as it were ‘so many 
living monuments to the memory of JamMES 
Watt. 

On the table in the library were placed ex- 
quisite specimens of litho-phanic porcelain, 
from Mr. Brady of the Quadrant: the effect 
of these unique specimens is produced solely by 
the variations in the thickness of a semi-trans- 
parent substance ; the projections or thickest 
parts being the darkest shades, and the deepest 
cavities or thinne pang the light. A well- 
finished drawing of fruit, by Mr. Pearsall, of 
the Institution, was also much admired.. We 
likewise observed several Chinese mirrors, which 
are merely metallic plates, cast from an alloy of 
copper and nickel, and afterwards polished. 

The evening meetings stand adjourned till 
the first of May. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Aprit ]4.—The subject of this evening’s meet- 
ing was the manufacture of glass, in continua- 
tion. The Secretary, after a short recapitula- 
tion of that part of the subject which had been 
discussed at the last meeting, proceeded to de- 
scribe the principal varieties of manufactured 
glass. 

He began with the common green bottle 
glass ; stated its composition, and the uses to 
which it is peculiarly applicable; and then 
passed to the description of those varieties which 
are used in Italy and elsewhere as flasks for 
oil, wine, and other liquids. 

The manufacture of blown window-glass was 
then described at some length, and was illus- 
trated by the exhibition of specimens furnished 
by Mr. Jos. Chater. That kind called crown 
glass is the principal object of the British ma- 
nufacturers ; and the Secretary stated, that the 
weight of materials annually employed by them 
appears, from the excise returns, to amount to 
about 22,000 tons. The difference between 
crown glass and spread glass was explained, 
and specimens of this latter, in the state of 
muffs, as well as in sheet, were shewn: some 
curious specimens of ribbed, of checkered, and 
of Venetian window-glass were also exhibited. 





Cast or plate glass was then described. 
Its discovery, in 1688, by M. Thwart, was no- 
ticed, and the celebrated manufactory of St. 
Gobin, near Paris, which for a century com- 
manded almost the exclusive supply of mirrors 
of the finest quality and the largest dimensions. 
The different steps of the manufacture were 
detailed ; the fusion of the materials, the cast- 
ing the glass into plates, the grinding and 
polishing, and, lastly, the silvering. 

The glasses of which oxide. of lead as well as 
fixed alkali forms the flux were next men- 
tioned. Those under the name of flint-glass 
are the great glory of the British manufac- 
turers ; specimens in different states, from the 
roughly-shaped mass as it eomes from the hands 
of the blower, to the exquisitely finished and 
brilliant article after the cutter and polisher 
have expended on it all their skill, were ex- 
hibited in great variety, both white and co~ 
loured, having been contributed by the liberal- 
ity of Messrs. Pellatt and Green, Mr. Blades, 
and Mr. Davenport. The composition of the 
purest kind of flint glass, technically called 
paste, was then described ; and models in paste 
of the most celebrated diamonds were exhibited. 

Coloured glasses, and the art of painting on 
glass with vitreous colours, were next treated 
of. First, the opaque and semi-opaque coloured 
glasses or enamels. These, it was stated, were 
well known to the ancients; and specimens 
in illustration of the perfection to which the 
Egyptians carried this. branch of art were ex- 
hibited in the form. of beads and other articles 
found at Thebes in Upper Egypt. Among the 
moderns, the Venetians seem to have chiefly 
excelled in enamelling; and some beautiful spe- 
cimens of their skil] were shewn. The art of 
painting on glass was stated to have originated 
from the mosaic works of the ancients in 
coloured glass, and to have been probably first 
employed only in the production of agreeable 
symmetrical forms, the colours of which 
were their chief Afterwards attempts 
were made to représefit the humaff ‘and other 
figures, by cutting out from flat glass of different 
colours the several parts of the figures and of 
the drapery, and these pieces joined together 
by lead produced rude figures, of which the lead 
formed the outline. The discovery of the me- 
thod of staining glass yellow and orange, added 
greatly to the resources of the art, as it allowed 
the figure to be drawn on uncoloured glass with 
the staining materials, while glass coloured 
throughout, or pot metal as it is called, was 
reserved for the draperies. A farther improve- 
ment took place on the discovery of a mode of 
plating uncoloured with coloured glass, as it 
enabled the artist, by grinding off the coloured 
plate, to represent the figure in white, which 
figure might afterwards be stained wholly or in 
part. The last and greatest addition’ to the 
resources of the art, arose from the invention of 
colours mixed with a vitrifiable flux, ground to 
a fine powder, and capable of being applied 
when mixed with oil of turpentine to the sur- 
face of uncoloured glass, in the same general 
manner as a painter in oil works on his canvass, 
but of course modified by the transparency of 
the plate on which he paints, and on the neces- 
sity of vitrifying his colours almost one by one 
as they are laid.on. 

Some very fine and interesting specimens of 
painting on glass in its rudest and in its most 
highly finished state were exhibited, for which 
the Society are indebted to Mr. Jos. Chater, 
Mr. Hodges, Mr. Shewel, Mr. Baillie, Mr. 
Hoadley, and Mr, Collins. 
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MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


Aprit 14. The President, the Right Hon. 
Earl Stanhope, in the chair.—_Mr. Yosy read a 
translation and condensation of several valuable 
and mee papers by German authors, 
arranged by Philip Sandoz, esq. The prin- 
cipal ones were on the chemical constituents 
of the oil of nutmegs, and the medicinal uses 
of Galeobdolon grandifiorus. 

The Archduke Joseph of Austria, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse d’Armstadt, and the Duke of 
Orleans, were elected honorary members. Mr. 
W. Marsden was elected a fellow. Mr. Le 
Souéf was admitted a foreign member. 

Several donations were announced, amongst 
which were—some works on the generation of 
plants, by M. Adolphe Brogniart ; a transla- 
tion of the Batuta, presented by the Oriental 
Translation Fund, &c. The noble President 
notified that the anniversary dinner of the So- 
ciety would be celebrated on the 25th inst. at 
the Thatched House Tavern. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Maxcu 31.—The question on the best method 
of filtering water was again submitted to dis- 
cussion. Various applications of Mr. Simpson’s 
cheap and effective plan were considered ; in 
particular the improvement of water supplied 
to shipping, and the possibility of preventing 
deposition in the lockage of docks and canals 
adjacent to tide rivers. - Mr. Deville remarked 
on the comparative purity of the rain water in 
the lighthouse tanks he had professionally ex- 
amined. Mr. Collings described a filter bed, 
fully answerable for every domestic purpose, 
consisting of Barbadoes-stone vessels, suspended 
at the surface of the water in a cistern, and 
thus forming, on a small scale, a combination 
of the depositing reservoir and filtering appa- 
ratus. 

April 7.—Mr. Mac Neil read a paper intro- 
ductory to an intended treatise on a new piero- 
meter. This machine is used to measure the 
draught power of horses, and, from that datum, 
to estimate the comparative qualities of roads 
in general. The exact average of tractile force 
is a quantity difficult to be determined, owing 
to the unequal strain produced by muscular 
action. By Mr. Mac Neil’s instrument, when 
tried with three horses, the vibration of the 
index is reduced to within one pound, or a 
unity of the total force, and, under any circum- 
stances, does not exceed five pounds. The 
superiority of roads founded on subpavement is 
confirmed in every experiment made with this 
invention ; and the consequent public profit, 
in the diminished wear of horses and vehicles, 
can only be appreciated by a knowledge of the 
immense traffic which obtains throughout Great 
Britain. 

EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 
Tue French savans and artists who are exa- 
mining the monuments of Egypt reached the 
extreme point of their journey at the second 
cataract on the 31st of December. 

The letters of M. Champollion, jun. are dated 
from Ouadi Halfa, Ist Jan. 1829. They fur- 
nish interesting particulars concerning the 
places situated between the two cataracts, and 
especially the great temple of Ypsamboul. 
The travellers sufferea srom the cold after 
having passed the tropic; but they were in 
excellent health at the date of these letters. 
We shall shortly publish an extract from them. 


FOSSIL BONES. 
mentioned the communication to 
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at Bize, in the department of the Landes, 
containing the remains of human and animal 
bones supposed to be antediluvian. At a re- 
cent sitting of the Academy, two letters were 
read from Messrs. Tournal and Marcel de 
Serres (who are about to publish a detailed 
description of the cave), briefly stating the 
facts, and the conclusions to which they had 
arrived upon a consideration of those facts. 
The following extracts from M. Tournal’s let- 
ter will be found highly interesting. 

“ The two caves at Bize are entirely filled 
with a black mud, containing a prodigious 
quantity of fossil bones. Some of them are in 
a complete state of decay ; and they have rarely 
been found connected. They have not the ap- 
pearance of having been gnawed. Only one 
tooth a carnivorous animal has been re- 
marked. The black mud does not contain any 
excrements of carnivorous animals. The ani. 
mals buried in the mud of the caves of Bize 
differ entirely from those observed in the caves 
of France, Germany, and England. The same 
mud which contains fossil bones, several of 
which belong to lost species, also contains hu- 
man bones, having in a great degree lost their 
animal matter; land-shells, several kinds of 
which are no longer in the neighbourhood ; 
modern sea-shells; numerous fragments of 
earthen-ware ; aud fragments of charcoal. The 
top and the walls of the cave are, in several 
places, lined with an osseous concretion (bréche 
osseuse), which is nothing but the black mud 
cemented by stalagmite infiltrations. This con- 
cretion contains the same objects as the black 
mud. From all these circumstances I think 
myself authorised to conclude, that ‘all the ob- 
jects contained in the mud and in the concre- 
tion are of the same date; that, at a certain 
epoch, the first cave was entirely filled, which 
is sufficiently indicated"by the concretion which 
covers the top of it: in the second cave, the 
top being higher, the mud eould not reach it, 
but every thing shews that the mud there was 
higher once than it is at present ;—that the 
caves were so filled during the intermediate 
period between the geological and the historical 
ages ;—that the mud which filled them, and 
the fossil bones which it contains, are much 
more modern than those in the caves of Lunel- 
Viel, and the principal caves hitherto known ; 
—that during the time which elapsed between 
the deposit of the mud iin the caves of Lunel- 
Viel, and the deposit of the mud in the cavés 
of Bize, animals in France underwent great 
changes ;—that several species of animals have 
disappeared from the surface of the globe since 
the historical ages ;—that man was contempo- 
raneous with the phenomena with which the 
caves of Bize are filled.” 


THE ALPs. 

A party of naturalists intends in the ap- 
proaching summer to explore some of the high- 
est summits of the Alps. Last year, M. Hugi, 
of Soleure, attempted the dangerous undertak- 
ing of reaching the top of the primitive rocks, 
covered with ice, which are between Lauter. 
brunnen and St. Gothard. He was well pre- 
pared, and set off furnished with all the sci- 
entific instruments necessary to make experi- 
ments in such regions. On the first of August 
he directed his steps towards the Roth-Thal, 
in order to pass from thence to the Grimsel. 
He was accompanied by seven guides, but wan- 
dered for four days in the valley of Noth, in 
the midst of snow-storms. In vain he waited 
for more favourable weather. Compelled at 
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and arrived at the Grindelwald. The weather 
had now become clearer, and allowed him, with 
five intrepid hunters, to climb the glaciers, and 
he attempted to cross on the ice to the Alps of 
the Valais. This expedition was attended with 
the greatest dangers; and when the naturalist 
wished to descend by the southern side of the 
Strahlack, enormous avalanches, which rolled 
after him, and —— into abysses, the depth 
of which the eye could not measure, threatened 
every instant to carry him with them. At last 
he reached the valley of Urbach, whence he set 
off on a trip to the top of the Finster-Aar. 
This immense colossus was as if enveloped 
with a thick coat of snow and ice; yet M. 
Hugi attempted to scale it. A dreadful hurri. 
cane, which whirled in the air immense masses 
of snow, suddenly arose, the thermometer fell 
to nine degrees below zero, the little strength 
which the travellers retained just enabled them 
to cling to the ice in order not to be driven 
over the precipices: they had already attained 
an elevation of thirteen thousand feet above the 
Mediterranean, but they were obliged to F aw 
up the idea of reaching the top. M. Hugi 
went to the Valais, and made several other 
excursions among the same mountains; exa. 
mining with peculiar attention the primitive 
rocks, and continually making experiments on 
the temperature of boiling water and spirits of 
wine in those frozen regions. 

After having visited the Val Bedrette, the 
St. Gothard, and the Susten, he returned to. 
wards the Grimsel, hoping to be more fortunate 
than he ‘was the first time; but increasing 
rains compelled him again to relinquish his 
project. His expedition was nevertheless pro- 
duetive-of results very advantageous to science. 
He collected a set of geognostic specimens from 
the highest mountains of the Alps, and had an 
opportunity of studying the superposition of 
the rocks in those primitive layers. M. Hugi 
is at present employed in classing his collecti 
and ar ing his observations. This intrepid 
naturalist will form one of the party which, 
as we have already stated, intends next sum- 
mer to explore those parts of the Alps which 
have hitherto appeared inaccessible.—Foreign 
Journals. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Hall’s New General Atlas. Part XIII. 
Longman and Co. 

To mention a new Part of this publication 
continues to be the announcement of one of the 
best works of its class with which we are ac- 
quainted. Turkey in Asia (a country fit to 
be a mighty empire, instead of a barbarous 
region), British North America (with the 
boundary lines of 1825), and Birmah, with 
part (quere, parts ?) of Anam and Siam, form 
the contents of this fine fasciculus. 


Map of Nubia, eomprising the Country between 
the First and Second Cataracts of the Nile. 
From a Survey made by H. Parke and J. J. 
Scoles, Architects, in 1824. 

NEVER was a publication better timed than 
this map, appearing as it does when the curi- 
osity of civilised Europe is so much alive to the 
scientific investigation of the parts which it so 
clearly and excellently illustrates. Constructed 
upon actual survey by the able individuals 
whose names it bears, while travelling for pro- 
fessional improvement, it is, we believe, 
first map of Nubia which has been given to the 
public from true and practical data. It is 
therefore an important accession to geography, 
besides being particularly appropriate and in- 
teresting at the present moment. Had it been 
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ce a. 


Champollion’s Expedition, it could not have | France, England (e. g. Stonehenge), and other 


es Aa 


been more judiciously and fully explicit; and | parts I 
it is almost a singular coincidence that, having | Acheans. Phthedes, who, according 


a view and a plan of the island of Phile upon 
it, it should have reached us on the same day 
with the French voyager’s letter from Phile, 
inserted in a recent Gazette. Altogether, we 
must very highly commend this production, 
and, independently of its graphic and scientific 
merits, mention, that the notes respecting vari- 
ous places are replete with intelligence. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Campripeg, April 10.— At the congregation on Friday 
last the following degrees were conf — 
Bachelor in Divinity.—R. Black, Trinity College. 
Honorary Master of Arts.—Hon. T. H. Nugent, Corpus 
Christi College. 
Master of Arts.—Rev. W. Goodwin, Jesus College. 
M.A. Inceptors.—W. Law, J. Hi » Fellows, M. 
Prickett, H. Collins, Trinity College; Rev. E. B. Sparke, 
J. Hymers, Fellows, H. Jesson, St. John’s College; Rev. 


C. D. Hill, St. Peter's College; Rev. R. South, R. 


Fisher, Fellow, Pembroke College; Rev. W. H. Hanson; 
Rev. R. Willis, Rev. H. Clinton, Fellows, Caius College ; 
Rev. R. Clutton, Fellow of Emmanuel College; Rev. 'J. 
aera Fellow of Sidney College; W.Gurdon, Downing 

Licentiates in Physic. —W. C. Mair, Jesus College; 
H. Gibbes, Downing College. 

Bachelors in Law.—Rev. R. A. Musgrave, Trinity Col- 
lege G. Luxton, St. Peter’s College; Rev. E. B. Cox, 
Christ College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—R. Forsayeth, C. L. Higgins, Trinit: 
College; H. F. Mogridge, S. Gompertz, St. John’s Col- 
lege; J, S. Scobell, St. Peter’s College; H. N. W. Co- 
myn, H. Maclean, Caius College; A. Fitch, Christ Col- 

CIRCASSIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Remarkable Antique Monuments in the Vicinity 
of the Valley of Pchiate, on the Coast of 

Circassia. 

Anapa, 13 Jan. 1829. 

In compliance with your request to send you 
an account of such remains of antiquity as I 
might meet with in this country, I now give 
you a description of some singular monuments 
which I have found near,the valley of Pchiate. 
Those I have seen are six in number; but 
there may be others on the coast, or in the 
interior of the country. 

Each of them is composed of five large 

stones ; four form the walls of a parallelogram, 
and the fifth, placed on the others, serves as a 
covering, projecting a little all round. The 
Stones are about 15 inches thick. That 
which forms the facade stands about 2 feet 
and a half farther back than the two side 
stones, so as to make a kind of open vestibule. 
In the lower part of this stone there is a small 
round hole, 1 arsheen (a little more than 
28 inches English) in diameter, by which a 
child might enter.* 
_ These strange monuments are about 14 feet 
in length and 104 in breadth. I could not 
measure the height, as I must have cleared 
the earth accumulated round them, and which 
probably covers the greater part of them. 

The Circassians say that their country was 
formerly inhabited by a race of pigmies, who 
used to ride upon hares ; and that, beingtoo weak 
to build habitations, they were exposed to the 
inclemency of the seasons, till some giants, 
taking compassion on them, built these stone 
huts for them. 

I should think that these monuments, which, 
though so ancient, are in-pretty good preserva- 
tion, arg tombs, erected by the former inha- 
bitants of the Caucasus. Perhaps they may 
bear some analogy to the famous temple of 
Onga, seen by Fourmont near Amycle in 
Laconia $ or to the celebrated Druidical 
erections still met with in several parts of 





* There seems to be some error here,—for certainly 
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to Strabo, 
accompanied Jason.—(Eztracted from a Letter 
of a Russian Officer.) 





St. Petersburgh, Feb. 7, 1829. 

M. StroseErr, the antiquary, laid before the 
Academy of Sciences, in the month of March 
last year, a detailed plan for an archeographi- 
cal tour through Russia, to be combined with 
the tour of M. Muller in Siberia. The Aca- 
demy has since approved of the plan, and the 
emperor has confirmed it. The object of the 
expedition will be, accurately to explore and to 
describe all the conventual and other libraries 
belonging to the clergy, as well as all public 
archives, and to extract from them whatever 
may be found interesting: it will also pay 
attention to every thing relative to Russian 
When the tour is completed, M. 
Strojeff will compile a general and systematic 
catalogue of the libraries in Russia, on a plan 
already presented to the Academy. 





PINE ARTS. 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
(Fourth Notice.) 
Miniatures, Drawings, and Prints. 


TH1s room contains the usual variety, and 
presents a meritorious display of talent. The 
arrangement, however, is such, especially of 
the miniatures and small drawings, as to ex- 
clude no small portion of them from sight and 
examination. We say of this as we have said 
of other Exhibitions, that it would be much 
better to decline receiving such works than 
thus to place them below the eye, and out of 
the reach of the light. 

In the miniature department, No. 649, a 
Srame containing four Portraits, and No. 658, 
a frame containing three Portraits, by Mrs. 
J. Robertson, are distinguished by taste, cha- 
racter, and execution. In No. 665, Portrait of 
a Lady, by S. J. Rochard, that able artist’s 
usual talent is displayed; but we have proofs of 
another feature of his powers in the masterly 
sketched portraits under the Nos. 490, 491, and 
492. For this style of drawing we confess that 
we have a great predilection. To the same 
class, and also eminently distinguished for abi- 
lity, belong No. 558, Portrait of J. Burnet, 
esq.,* and No. 636, Portrait of J. Broster, esq., 
by S. P. Denning. No. 644, The Lutist, by 
Miss Jane Drummond, claims no small share 
of our admiration, from its beautiful character, 
design, and execution. No. 681, Portrait of 
Miss M. A. Browne, aged 15, authoress of 
Mont Blanc, &c. by M. A. H. Havell, cannot 
fail to be interesting to all who have read this 
extraordinary young lady’s productions. The 
several copies sprinkled among the original 
miniatures give an interest to that class of art 
beyond what the constant repetition of portrait 
could possess. The works of the great masters 
when well rendered ‘in little,” are, as portable 
gems and cabinet curiosities, highly valuable. 
Distinguished for fidelity of resemblance and 
beauty of execution, are No. 669, Pope Inno- 
cent the Tenth, after Velasquez, and No. 670, 
The Spanish Gentil » after Velasquez, by 
C. R. one. We were much charmed also 
with No. 674, Angel’s Head, after Guido, and 
690, Study after Romney,+ by Mrs. C. G. God- 
win, to whose volume of exquisitely beautiful 
poetry, under the title of “‘ The Wanderer’s 





* The spirited engraving from this drawing, by Mr. 
Fox, was noticed in the Literary Gazette some months 


eee 
Legacy,” we lately called the attention of our 
of Europe. Pchiate is the seat of the | readers. 


Of imitations of fruit and flowers there are 


in this room clever specimens, some of which 
will be found under the Nos. 625 and 647, by 
J. Holland; 584, by J. Powell; and 590, by 


W.A. Crabb. No. 728, Fruit from Nature, by 
Mrs. Dighton, a high degree of ex- 
cellence, whether considered as a fine compo- 
sition, or as an example of just and chaste 
colouring. The widow of an able and well. 
known artist, of whom she was deprived by a 
premature death, we trust that Mrs. Dighton’s 
talents will meet with the encouragement to 
which they are so fully entitled. 

From the landscape and miscellaneous com- 
positions, we select No. 505, Tivoli; No. 523, 
Sunset, a Composition ; and No. 549, Cattle, 
Storm passing, by J. Glover, as brilliant spe+ 
cimens. No. 534, Nottingham Castle, by C, 
Varley, exhibits a very original and striking 
effect. We have seldom seen a more pleasing 
and picturesque character in monumental archi« 
tecture, especially when intended for the em- 
bellishment of garden scenery, than in No. 533, 
A Design for a Cenotaph, to the Memory of 
Thomson the Poet, by T, Scandrett. No. 511, 
Poacher crossing the Heath, H. Melville. The 
desperate look and hurrying pace of the poacher, 
with the accompaniments of the vengeful light- 
ning and appalling gibbet, convince us that Mr, 
Melville is a stanch sportsman, and a great 
friend to the game-laws. No. 601, A Moorish 
Girl. R.J. Lane, A-R.A. Unaided by colour, 
Mr, Lane, with his acctistomed taste, has im. 
parted to his subject an interest which must ren. 
der it generally attractive. No. 618, Chickens 
in dangér. J. Holmes. Chickens we know 
are always in danger. We suspect that the 
pretty country wench who is here represented 
as endeavouring to shelter her feathered charges 
from the all-devouring kite, is only doing so 
that she may on some future occasion wring 
their necks for the gratification of all-devourin 
man. We think that there is rather a want o! 
accessories or incidents in this drawing; too 
much space for the figure; and perhaps too 
much of laborious finishing in the execution. 
No. 725, The Refractory Boy, by the same 
artist, is the most characteristic display of pas- 
sion in that offensive animal—a self-willed, un- 
governable urchin, that it is possible to con- 
ceive. No, 705, Avarice selling the Victims of 
its Cupidity. A. S. Henning. Beautiful in 
colouring ; nor less so in the character and ex. 
pression of the tyrant-master, contrasted by 
those of the exposed female slaves. No. 760, 
Othello, the Moor of Venice, by the same artist, 
has equal claims to attention; although we 
think that the Moor, who, it ought always to 
be remembered, has ‘ fetched his life and 
being from men of royal siege,” is rather defi- 
cient indignity. No.761, Drawing of a Hunter, 
R. B. Davis; No. 750, Drawing of a Hunter, 
by the same artist. Whether in drawing or in 
painting, in groups or in single portraits, Mr, 
Davis communicates to his works an attractive 
quality which nothing but truth and taste can 
impart, and which render them equal, in every 
point of view, to any similar productions, from 
the time of Gilpin, Stubbs, &c. to the present 
day. No. 726, Portrait of Mr. Power, as 
Muriltch Delany. T. Wageman. One of the 
most striking performances of this very clever 
artist. No. 507, Harlech Castle, North Wales, 
T. Wood. On this ancient fragment Mr. 
Wood has displayed an effect of light and shade 
which we have seldom seen surpassed. The 
gleams of sunshine through the windows of the 








something larger than a child might 
circular shertane of 28 inches dinners 


a | ago. 
+ A portrait of the once celebrated Mrs, Pitt. 
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trasted with the warm hues of the walls and 
foreground, are altogether enchanting. No. 
697, Near Canterbury, by the same artist, is a 
fine specimen of broad and skilful pencilling. 
No. 506, Fishermen on the look-out, by J. M. 
Ince, holds a very fair rank in the class of coast- 
scenery. No. 543, The Valley of Grindelwald 
and Glacier at Berne, Switzerland, W. de la 
Motte. Frequently as we have seen represent- 
ations of Swiss scenery, we do not remember 
to have met with any superior to the present 
in composition and execution. Mr.de la Motte 
has several other drawings distinguished for 
their merits: they will be fouud under Nos. 
518, 528, and 736. No. 541, Margate Jetty. 
J. Atkinson. The drawings of this artist are 
always full of spirit and character. No. 735, 
Cathedral at Frankfort on the Main. W. H. 
Harriott, H.. An amateur performance which 
does Mr. Harriott great credit. 

Of the Prints in this Exhibition there are 
very few that have not come under our notice 
on their separate publication, with the excep- 
tion of No. 804, The Wreckers, by J. Quilly, 
after Mr. Stanfield’s highly interesting picture. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Portrait of the King. A lithographic fac- 
simile after a drawing of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, P.R.A.; by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 

Tuts profile portrait of our most gracious Sove- 
reign appeared in the last Exhibition at Somer- 
set House, and received our notice and com- 
mendation. We can only repeat, that, “ as a 
most pleasing resemblance, as well as a spirited 
and tasteful work of art, it ranks among the 
best that we have seen from the masterly 
crayon of the accomplished President.” The 
character which Mr. Lane imparts to his pro- 
ductions on stone, especially when the free 
handling of a practised pencil is to be imitated, 
is truly admirable. 


——__—~— 
Garrick in the Green-Room: Painted by Wil- 
liam Hogarth ; engraved by William Ward. 
Southgate. 

A print which will, no doubt, be interesting 
to the professors of the drama, and the curious 
collector ; although it is a specimen of a kind of 
art, and a mode of costume, now obsolete. The 
disposition of Garrick, the principal figure in the 
group, is singularly egotistical—and with great 
propriety ; for it is well known that, whether 
in the n-room or elsewhere, Davy must 
always play the first fiddle. He is represented 
with one of his legs thrown over the arm of 
the chair in which he sits, and his right hand 
is energetically stretched forth; while various 
members of the corps dramatique of that day— 
among whom are Beard, Baddeley, Mrs. Gar- 
rick, Woodward, Aickin, Macklin, Smith, Mrs. 
Yates, Mrs. Abingdon, O’Brien, &c.—are pa- 
tiently listening to his recitation. In the fore- 
ground is a figure said to be that of Hogarth ; 
but ‘ve rather think it must be the author 
whose work is under consideration, as he seems 
to be exultingly directing the attention of the 
other auditors to some beauty which the genius 
of Garrick has elicited. Amidst this assem- 
blage of grotesque coats, waistcoats, stomach- 
ers, and head-dresses, the artist, (whoever he 
was, for the assumption of Hogarth’s name 
is but ill sustained), with execrable taste, 
has introduced a naked figure of Fame, blow- 
ing a trumpet!* A biographical and criti- 
analysis of the picture, by Mr. George 





* It is a whimsical point to notice that this Fame, blow- 
ing her trumpet, seems to have puffed in vain for at least 


Daniel, has ‘also been published; from which 
it appears that it‘was “‘ originally’’ sold with 
a lot of miscellaneous rubbish in a public sale 
at Bristol, and was purchased by a broker for 
a few shillings; that, being conveyed to Lon- 
don, another dealer bought it for a trifling 
advance on the first cost ; that it next became 
the property of Mr. Wheatley, a bookseller ; 
and that from him it ultimately passed to Mr. 
Southgate. What the word “ originally” here 
means, we are at a loss to understand. Of 
the earlier history of the picture we suppose 
that nothing is known, for nothing is told. 


Who'll serve the King? Drawn on stone by 
T. Fairland, from a painting by R. Farrier. 
To the great and characteristic merits of the 
original picture the pages of the Literary Ga- 
szette have already borne ample testimony. In 
the print, the humour and expression are well 
preserved, and the execution is exceedingly 
spirited. It cannot fail to be a great favourite 

with the public. 





SCULPTURE. 

WE have just taken a glance at the two re- 
markable figures, of the life size, and executed 
in a kind of granite, of Tam o’ Shanter and the 
Souter Johnie, which have made much noise in 
Scotland, and have now reached Bond-street 
for exhibition in the English capital. They 
are the work of James Thom, a native of Ayr- 
shire, twenty-six years of age, and a common 
stone-mason till these manifestations of a su- 
perior genius were produced. They are cer- 
tainly very remarkable and characteristic sta- 
tues. The quiet hilarity of the Souter telling 
his queerest stories, and the uproarious merri- 
ment of honest Tam, are expressed in a style 
as true to nature as nature herself. Nor is the 
rude material ill suited’tp the persons repre. 
sented ; its gray colour ‘and roughness, on the 
contrary, accord with the rustic and homely 
forms of the peasant and cobbler. 

We recommend thesé extraordinary speci- 
mens of natural talent to the attention of the 
curious.. They are to be placed in Burns’ 
monument, near the scene of the poem, ‘ Al- 
loway’s auld haunted kirk;” and in the mean- 
time will, we trust, obtain that popular favour 
which will help to encourage and reward the 
ingenious artist, who, we are happy to hear, 
has been patronised by Lord Cassilis, for whom 
he is executing the same group, with the addi- 
tion of the landlord and landlady, immediately 
before Tam set out on his fearsome ride. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STREET SKETCHES. 


No. II.—The Organ Boy. 


HE hath a spirit bright in its content, 

And playful in its poverty ; the rain 

Of English clouds and atmospheric gloom 

Of this brave island-clime have not bedimm’d 
The merriness of his brown cheek, nor quenched 
The lustre in his deeply-laughing eyes, 

That sparkle forth the sunbeams of the soul ! 


Then breathe no pity on the organ-boy : 

From his gay land a stock of sterling joy, 

And proud young feelings that can well outwear 

Each frown of fate, the stripling wand’rer 
brought ; [heart, 

His mother’s smile ‘still brightens ‘round his 

His father’s blessing, when he climbed his knee 

At night, still sounds upon his inward ear ; 

And when the streets grow cloudy, and the tones 

His organ weaves fall fruitless.on the air, , 

He dreams of home deep-bosomed in bright vales 





one ofthe party,—for the list confesses that his name 
is ** uhknown !?” . + 
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That trifled sweetly as a sister’s voice 

Who prattled in her slumber :—days will dawn 
When he again shall thread’ those glowing vales, 
And tell his travels with unwearied tongue 
To fond ones, nestling round his own fireside. 


Nor think his errant life too mean to sing, 
Albeit no music tuned to courtly ears 
That are too satiate for the native sounds 
That raise sweet echoes in romantic souls, 
From him is heard ; there are of meeker taste, 
And simpler mind, who bid the roving boy 
A welcome, and enchanted hear the notes 
His organ wakes, of tenderness and truth : 
As through the city’s ever-busy streets, 
And darkly-winding lanes, he roams and plays, 
Many an ear drinks musical delight, 
Many an eye with beams of vanished years 
Is brightly charged,—and, from her window. 

haunt, 

Who makes the street to tinkle with the sound 
Of halfpence, thrown with no ungentle hand, 
By some fair listener ?—haply he woke dreams 
Of childhood,—thoughts that cannot breathe in 


words, 
But live and fade in sighs of fond regret ! 


‘And round him, what a throng of urchins 
group, 

And dream his music sweet as Orpheus made ! 
The laughter hushed, the noisy tongue asleep, 
The hoop, as weary, on his shoulder hung, 
A schoolboy stands to listen, and admire 
The melodies that dance along his soul 
Like ripples fleeting o’er a ruffled stream ! 


Then let the streets still waken to the sound 
Of such boy-minstrels ; when afar they roam 
Through villages, where music hath a flush 
Of magic in her meanest tone, may smiles 
Of welcome flash along the rough-worn face 
Of age, and ruddy offspring of the fields ;— 
May gentle skies and glowing days attend, 
And feelings toned to every tuneful hour ! 


There are who deem the BaLLaD-sINGER 
breathes 
No music that rewards harmonious ears— 
To whom an OnGan-Boy but grating notes 
Of discord scatters on the homeless wind ; 
Their sympathies are seasoned high, and scorn 
The gentle: envy not their earthy souls ! 
For, hallowed Nature ! thou art ever true ; 
And he who wanders, with an eye of love 
And feeling, wide among thy many haunts, 
Through mountain-walks, or unambitious vales 
Where stream and meadow mingle their ro- 
mance [still 

Around, —in storm and sunshine finds thee 
The same and magical !—and so in Life ; 
Her sweet humilities have grace and power 
Beyond her loftiness and fame: the Muse 
Can never play the courtier ; from the halls 
And palaces of Kings she flies, to glades 
Of lowliness, where faculties are found, 
And Will and Action can reveal their sway :— 
Where beats a heart, there Poetry may breathe 
Her spirit round it ; beautifying look 
And word, extracting all the soul of things, 
And veiling nature with a hue divine. 

April 13, 1829. R. MontTGoMERY. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
PICTURE OF CHINA.—NO. I. 

The Canton Register. 

In November. 1827, an English newspaper, 
under the above name, was commenced at 
Canton, to be published twice a month, — 
but which seems, from the file. before- us, «to 
have appeared somewhat: irregularly ; and as 











Of beauty, ‘hill-spread vines, and fairy streams 


this may be classed among the literary curiosi- 
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ties of the day,* we trust our readers will not 
be displeased to accompany us through a re- 
view of it, as it in effect presents a real pic- 
ture of the Chinese, an extraordinary people, 
in the 19th century, and illustrates, in a very 
curious and entertaining manner, their institu- 
tions, usages, opinions, and state of society. 

No.1, besides an address, and commercial 
news, notices the Chinese currency of the cash 
or tseen. . A very complete and ancient series 
of these coins may readily be made, as every 
sovereign issues an immense number of them. 
The principal part of them in circulation at 
Canton are Cochin-Chinese ; lighter, thinner, 
and of a whiter metal, than the real Chinese 
cash. 

No. 2 mentions a curious custom. ‘* The 
Chinese who take a liking to each other, or one 
with money who wishes the aid of another in 
power, or vice versa, very often bind. them- 
selves to a fraternal relation by exchanging 
cards. They are then called Hwan tée heung 
te, ‘ exchange card senior and junior brothers.’ 
Does not this custom resemble the tessere 
hospitales of the Romans ?” 

“ The 16th of November is the last day of 
the illuminations and street plays in honour 
of the god of fire, which have been celebrating 
for the last month in Canton. A company 
of actors from Hou-kwang performed plays 
yesterday in China-street, in the - mandarin 
dialect.” 

“ Snake Catchers.—The secret of rendering 
docile, and handling with impunity, the most 
venomous serpents, which has so long been in 
the possession of the inhabitants of Western 
India, is not unknown in China. It is ob- 
served, that the native snake-catchers here 
tub their hands, previously to taking hold of 
the snake, with an antidote composed of pound- 
ed herbs, , The wirtue, of the pre tion. is 
such, that they hold with the naked hand, and 
provoke fearlessly, the deadly cobra de capeilo, 
or spectacle-viper, a serpent which, next to 
the rattle-snake of North America, is perhaps 
one of the most dangerous reptiles in existence. 
This serpent, in common with others of a simi- 
lar nature, are not unfrequently met with in 
Canton, in the possession of those men who, 
for a trifling gratuity, exhibit them to the cu- 
rious spectator.” 

“ Peking, August 22d.—His imperial ma- 
jesty has directed the military council of the 
empire to write to the governor of the capital, 
requiring him to go ‘in person to various tem- 
ples dedicated to the ‘ Black Dragon Deep, 
the White Dragon Deep, the Dragon God 
Hall,’ &c. to ascertain whether these places 
required .repairs or not. For his majesty is 
deeply penetrated with a feeling of gratitude to 
the presiding divinities, who had, in conse- 
quence of devout prayer, granted rain to the 
thirsty fields of Peking province. In China 
the god of the sea is called * Lung-wang, the 
Dragon King ;’ and in the names of these tem- 
ples in Peking, we observe in reference to rain 
or water the same allusion to a dragon.” 

_“* Ho.nan Province. —A native of this pro- 
vince, in August 1827, unintentionally caused 
the death of his own mother. The sentence is, 
to cut him to pieces by slow degrees ; that is, 
beginning at the less vital parts deliberately, 
the hands, the fore-arms, the feet, the legs, 
the thighs, the head, and then stab the trunk 
to the heart. But there was something ex- 
tenuating in his case, and the sentenee is re- 
ferred for ratification to Peking. His majesty 
has sent it to the criminal board. The offender, 
Yaou-a-p, detected his uncle in incestuous 


* Being the first Knglish journal published in China, 
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intercourse with his mother, for which his 
uncle tied him up and beat him. After which 
he witnessed the uncle going and spending the 
whole night in his mother’s room. Yaou-a-pii’s 
feelings of anger and indignation were now 
worked up to the highest pitch. He seized a 
sickle, and made blows at Yaou-tseih his dear 
uncle. The uncle slipped, got behind him, and 
seized the handle of the sickle, with his arms 
round the nephew. The mother came behind 
and relieved the uncle from his embrace. He 
fled, and the mother threw her arms round the 
youth without his being conscious of the change. 
The struggle continued until the young man 
overpowered the woman, and wounded her 
mortally before he was aware that the stroke 
of the sickle entered his mother’s heart. On 
the 2lst of August his majesty’s decision in 
the case of Yaou-a-pi was received. His sen- 
tence is decapitation, after a period of impri- 
sonment. This sentence usually terminates in 
strangling on a cross, which, leaving the body 
entire, is regarded as a lesser punishment than 
beheading. Yaou-tseih, the incestuous uncle, 
is ordered for immediate execution.” 

In.No. 6 we have a hint which may be use- 
ful at home in the present age of conversions. 
Every body at Manilla is obliged to profess 
the Roman Catholic faith, which the Chinese 
junk traders have no hesitationin doing ; but 
they always add the new religion to their own 
old one. 

We have also the following extracts: 

“ Japan. —We are happy to hear that some 
of the Dutch gentlemen, who have been during 
the last three years resident in Japan, have 
collected materials fer a. new account of that 
most exclusive country, It is a curious fact, 
that the Japanese translators are rendering 
into the Japanese vernagular dialect Morri- 
son’s Chinese Dictionary... The arrangement of 
the alphabetic part of the dictionary pleased the 
natives so much, that it. has become fashion- 
able at Nangasaki to'write a column of cha- 
racters with their definitions on fans, and pre- 
sent them to friends.” 

“ Canton. — The lady of his excellency the 
Hoppo died a few days since. Her death was 
announced in the Tartar manner, by saying 
‘she had gone to ramble among the genii.’ 
The governor, and all the great officers of the 
province, called and expressed their ‘ vexation.’ 
The phrase is not one of grief or sorrow, but 
rather one of anger and indignation.” 

*¢ A Tartar military officer in the city lately 
bought a slave-girl, whom he afterwards found 
to be a leper. . He applied to the police for 
redress ; but the seller of the girl had already 
absconded. The Nanhe magistrate has ordered 
the poor girl to be delivered up to the keeper 
of the leper hospital, has punished the mids- 
man who appeared at the sale, by slapping his 
face and ordering him to find the seller, and to 
recover the price paid by the Tartar officer. 
We insert these seemingly trivial occurrences, 
to shew the state of society in this populous 
and extraordinary country.” 

A Parase (for which Ackermann would 
have given his ears next Christmas).— When 
the heavens and earth had been summoned 
into being, and man had been called to taste 
the joys and glories of the celestial Eden, every 
living thing was brought unto Adam, that it 
might inherit from him its befitting name. 
And flowers of every varied hue were among 
the lovely objects that his eye did rest upon ; 
and as he named each of them, according to its 
or fragrance, or colour, he 


the image of your Maker hath called you!” 
And it was yet but a short time afterwards 
that a floweret, arrayed in the meek azure of 
the firmament, spake unto Adam, saying, 
“ Lord! by what name didst thou call me ? 
Of a truth, it shameth me that I did not heed 
it.” And the first man answered, saying, 
“Forcet me not!” Then the floweret 
drooped its head, and went and hid itself in 
the lonely shade beneath the bough that waveth 
over the murmuring brook; and there it 
bideth, mourning. And when the gentle hand 
of friendship, or the eager finger of love, 
stoopeth to pluck it in its lowliness, it still 
doth whisper softly, “* ForGET ME not !” 








MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Barnett’s Songs of the Minstrels. Vol. II. 
Mayhew and Co. 

Or these twelve compositions we may safely 
say, that all-the airs are far above mediocrity. 
The Portuguese song, ‘* The spot where I was 
born,”’ is sastinaliaty beautiful; and the Rus- 
sian ** Maid of Tartary,” highly striking and 
original. It is a great favourite with us, as 
every thing with originality belonging to it 
ought to be in our imitative days. These 
two, with the Neapolitan and Turkish, four of 
the twelve, are fully equal to the best of the 
first volume: the other eight are rather in- 
ferior to them; still there is not one which does 
not boast of some of the merits peculiar to this 
extremely pleasing and delightful publication. 
Mr. Barnett is, indeed, among the cleverest 
and most tasteful of our young composers ; and 
we have only, as critics, to.caution him against 
one thing—monotony. The: poetry is very 
appropriate, and written by the late Mr. Stoe 
Van Dyck. 


The last green Leaf: a Ballad. The Words 
and part of the Melody by T. H. Bayly, Esq. 
Willis and Co. 

WE should not have liked the music of this 

had we heard it alone, or with other words ; 

but there is a melancholy sweetness in the air 
which harmonises admirably with the sentiment 
of the song : —it is almost like sacred music. 


My Heart's true Pulse: a Ballad. By Mrs. 
B. C. Wilson. The Music by Dr. Carnaby. 
Willis and Co. 

WE are sure this production must become a 

great favourite with the public. It is a beau- 

tiful and simple ballad, sweetly composed, and 
replete with good feeling and good taste. 


Oh gallop away, my own dear Knight: a Ballad. 
By T. H. Bayly. Cramer and Co. 

OnE of our favourite lyrist’s best hits — sweet 

music, sweet words, all animation and spirit. 

*O no we never mention her,’ and the 

‘“* Bridemaid,” have had no more potent com. 

petitor for universal popularity. 


Love not: the Words selected from the Sor- 
rows of Rosalie; the Music by J. Blockley. 
Cramer and Co. 

A PRETTY and pleasing air ; but it reminds us 

so strongly of a remembered strain, that we 

cannot praise its originality. 

The late Mr. Bartleman.—We cannot mention a modern 
name more dear to the lovers of music in this metropolis 
than that of the late Mr. : but if his loss has 
been a serious one to his profession, to his family it has 
See more serious; his or who were the sharers 
ol ie rosperit! from successes, are now, we 
fear, q aeprese banat the weight of other ills than 
grief.” Numbers, however, of the » and of the 
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COVENT GARDEN FUND. 


Ow Friday in last week the anniversary of this 
excellent theatrical benevolent Institution was 
observed (as is usual with English charities) by 
the eating of a dinner, at Freemasons’ Tavern. 
The Duke of Clarence having sent an apology, 
on account of the death of the Prince of Hesse 
Homburg, the Earl of Blessinton very kind- 
ly undertook the duties of the chair, and was 
supported by Lord F. L. Gower, Lord A. Hill, 
Sir E. Codrington, General Phipps, Mr. Gre- 
ville, and other friends of the Fund. Thanks 
to the exertions of the stewards, notwithstand- 
ing the several drawbacks which the meeting had 
to contend against, (the debate in the Lords, 
the absence of the Royal President, &c. &c.), 
the day went off uncommonly well, and a com- 
pany of about 250 persons were amply enter. 
tained. Miss Hughes sang with great effect 
from the gallery ; and Mathews not only sung, 
but spoke with infinite humour in the body of 
the hall. On returning thanks for the health 
of the stewards, he was eminently happy, and 
raised many a good laugh by his points: we 
are sorry we cannot remember them all! He 
told us that this task had been abandoned by 
every one of his fellow stewards, because it was 
8o serious a thing to do; therefore they as- 
signed it to a comic performer. Mr. Young 
argued that he was too young for the office, 
and therefore he thought it had better be done 
by a minor theatrical. Mr. Keeley thought he| > 
would not be seen, though he was always seen 
to advan wherever he appeared ; and Mr. 
Blanchard declined speaking lest he should not 
be heard. inthe room, as his voice had not been 
accustomed to fill a larger space than Covent 
Garden Theatre! Thus drolling through his 
**retutn thanks,” our inimitable comedian con- 
trived to excite nearly as much merriment as 
he is likely to do with his forthcoming enter- 
tainments at the Adelphi.* 

Mr. Fawoett was.very impressive in a speech 
when his health, as treasurer, was drank. He 
alluded to his years, and oe age retirement 
from the profession to which he has been too 
long an ornament and a credit to allow of such 
an allusion being made without calling forth 
expressions of pened and t from all 


who heard him. We trust the day is yet far 


and compelled to leave sh alt alee 
grave was ready to receive them. 

About £1000 were subscribed at this festive 
meeting. 

The Surrey Theatre closed on Saturday, after 
@ prosperous campaign, in which Elliston has 
shewn himself a vigorous as well as experienced 
commander. Indeed he merits great praise for 
his exertions both as r and actor; and 
has done much to raise the reputation of this 
tpane-Daviel theatre. 








VARIETIES. 

Roman Coins.—A peasant of the circle of 
Gortynsk (Poland) lately found in a field, half 
a league from the istula, an urn, containing 
eighty-three Roman coins, viz. of Nero, 1; 
Galba, 3; Vitellius, 1; Vespasian, 17 ; Titus, 
33 Domitian, 17; Nerva, 14; Trajan, 21; 
Adrian, 5;—making 82. The 83d bears on 
one side the inscription : —JULIA AUGUSTA 
TITI auGcusTI. On the réverse: VENUS 
AUGUSTA. 

Miss Wright.—This famous lady, who has 
been seeking the amelioration of the human 
race, by many eccentric means, in America, 
has, we see from a letter in the Times news- 
paper, at last landed in New York, and com- 
menced a course of lectures, which are described 
as being no less eccentric than her preceding 
measures. She insists, it seems, upon the 
equality of the sexes, and thinks it quite rea- 
sonable and proper that females should be as 
free as males in all their actions. Her doc- 
trines are of the easiest morality. 

Extravagance of Footmen.— Ihave seen balls 
where, the next day, in spite of the pillage of a 

pack of footmen, which was enormous, I have 
really noticed twenty or thirty hams, a hundred 
and fifty or’ two hundred carved fowls, and |in 
forty or fifty tongues, given away! Jellies 
melted on all the'tables; pastry, patés, aspics, 
and lobster salads; all these heaped up in the 
kitchen, and strewed about the passages, com- 
pletely disfigured by the manner in which it 
was ni to take them from the dishes in 
which they had been served! And this extra- 
vagance had been of use to no human being! 
for’even the servants would not consider it a 
legitimate repast, were they obliged to dine on 
the remains of a former day’s banquet! This | 4s- 
class of persons assimilate no little to cats, 
enjoying what they can pilfer, but very diffi. 
cult to please in what is given tothem.” [We 
neglected to quote this curious picture from 
Ude's * Rout-Suppers,” in the Appendix to the | bach 


tenth edition of his Cookery, reviewed in our |9,. 


distant when age or infirmity will prompt his| ),.¢, 
Madame Malibran arrived in London about | tion of Christ 


exit from the scene. In his subsequent obser- 
vations, he replied to some criticisms former] 
thrown out on the subject of the Fund and the 
subscribers in the Literary Gazette ; and most 
earnestly exhorted his brethren, especially the 
younger portion of them, to support this 

stitution, as a refuge for them i in the event of 
their being overtaken by sickness or misfortune, 





e oman theatre closed its most popular and successful 
on Saturday, when Mr. Yates delivered an TO- 

priate = clever address; in conclusion thus: «I beg to 
announce to you, that it is Mr. Mathews’s intention to be 
At Home for the first time in his own house; and as soli- 


y- But though our com will be 
the curtain, we hope that it may not 


no that our At Home should attract you fiom 
8.” The new pieces of the season have been as fol- 
ww :—Wanted a Partner 





ines opera, Otello. Garcia, her father, 
has reached Paris from Mexico, where he was 
alleged to have been murdered. 

Velluti intends to give concerts at the Argyll 
Rooms during the season, in co-partnership 
with Mr. T. Walsh. 

Nottingham.— By the fall of a portion of the 
rock on which part of the town of Nottingham 
is built, several houses have been buried in 
ruins, and the inhabitants have narrowly | ;/ 
escaped with their lives. 

Earthquake.—The earthquake in Murcia has 
been productive of terrible consequences. Cra- 
ters vomiting forth lava and torrents of putrid 
water, are seen where human habitations 


of Stood : the course of the river Segura has been 


changed ; and mineral springs have been trans- 
ferred miles from their former localities, The 
loss of lives is alao lamentably great. 





Lithography.—Several stones, which it is 
said are equal for the use of the lithographer 
to those brought from Munich, have lately 
been found in the neighbourhood “of Versailles, 


and of Vermanton (Yonne). 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Chronicle of Geoffrey de Villehardouin, Marshal of 
Cham e and Romaine—concern the Conquest of 
Constantinople by the French and Venetians in 1204, 
} mer ee from a French by T. Smith—is announced 

early a 

The af tion of the Second Part of Atherston’s | 
of Nineveh is, we Aang postponed till the beginning of 
next publish 

A Life of bishop P Cranmer is nearly red, from the 
pen of Todd, the able | Editor of Johnson's Di 

An enlarged new edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
with copious notes, is also p’ ig == the press, press, by the 
Right Hon. J. W. Croker. e have hi 

resting anecdotes of saakioush mateen choviiaten by 
his ingenious inquiries. The work, we believe, wiil ex- 
tend to five volumes, and appear before next Christmas. 

Mr. T. Hood requests us to state that he has no further 

heats dropped as an. Ansel, but is to ap 
vi we hear, TO] as an ae ut is to a 
pear in in the form of any Numbers, with bea 
“fhe Op ‘ings, and to commence in July. 
he 4 heim Li » consisting of many Hebrew 
a thousand anuscripts, has, it is stated, 
on > eee for the University of Oxford for 11 
dollars, and is now on its way to this revanten han tee 
burgh, where it has been during more than half a cen. 
tu 
re new monthly cS. @ Vinstar, asthe French 
say, to to the Eng agazines, was announced for the mids 
1 pot the ge ere persons who have 
ee to contribute to it, ind the names of Casimir 
wigne, Seribe, Veron, Rossini, &c. It is to be called 
La Revue de Paris. 

The Family Library has started with that extraoril- 
nary success which proves the justice | of our review of it. 
The subscription the first day d to 
and the second edition of the first volume of the Life of 





in 
ries, with a view to distribution in the country where his 
estates are situated—viz. Ireland; and an eminent En- 
lish — otter his —— eo for twelve. 
ony posetaty and success- 
fully odie the eet Eastern.subjects and 
terature <b saa a course of Six Lectures, not only 
towns, but also in various 
quarters “it the’ metro We had no opportunity of 
attending an ‘of these these interesting discussions at the Lon- 
don Tavern week, nor at Freemasons’ Hall this week ; 
but we hope to have ‘the | hen of getting to Almack’s 
(Willis’s Roems), where they are announced for the week 
ensuing. 
In the Press.—Beatrice; a Tale founded on facts, by 
Mrs, Hofland.—A Volume of Poems by Sforza. 





LIST OF NEW BOOK 
Mackray’s Essay on the Reformation, 8vo. Se. bds.— 
Common Law Commission as to Process, Arrest, and 
Bail, 8vo. 48. 6d.—The Protestant’s Companion, 12mo. 5s. 
bs-—Law Ny the pave cae 2d edition, 8vo. 6s. 
on Insects prevalent on Fruit-Trees, 8vo. 
10s. oat wt ton’s Savings’ Banks Assistant, 12mo 
Se. bds.—Exley’s Natural Philosophy, 8vo. 14s. bds.— 
Influence and Example, fcp. 6s, Howitt’s British 
Preserve, 36 Plates, 4to., 1/. 16s. bds.—D rous Errors, 
I2mo. 6s. bds.—Statford on Strictures, 2d edition, 8vo. 9. 
heey ow Instant cre tiny be 18mo. 28. bd.—Ram- 
’s Meditations, 0. 108. 6d» bds.—Rick- 
ard’s India, Vol. i. * 4 %e . bds.} Parts 1 and 2, 8vo, 
Part 3, 7s. ¥. tA —Hawkins’ Medical Sta- 


Y | a week ago, and is, we perceive, announced for bas —V 


(containing Li 

tem of Political fe of Buona 8vo. 108. 6d. bds.—Florence; a 

Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo.—Dr. Kitehiner’s Housekeeper’s 
Oracle, post 8vo. 6s. bds. 





———— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In reply to Vindicator, we would say, that our praise of 
the work in question ought only to be considered with 
reference to its own pretensions: it would be unfair to try 
a by a higher standard than that which they 

ngenuously propose for themselyes. Therefore, as far as 

3, we cordially approve of the said book. 
n answer to our correspondent R—fe, we believe oe 
a History of George the Third will form a portion of 
Mr. Murray’s Family Library. We agree with him, that 
it is a desideratum, as Belsham’s History is -— out of 
rint, Aikin’s Annals of George II. only a sketch, and 
jissett’s work written in an inelegant and prosy st le. 

Errata.—lIn the review of the History of the Hugue- 
nots, in our last No., p. 234, line 15, insert the words 
*« the ” after ‘* eta,"—~In the Literary ne of 
the Tales of a Chelsea Pensioner, for Marda read Maid. 
= of New Books, for African Morse!s read Apiciay Mor 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL) {2.% 


Gallery Yer the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Bri- 
Artists, incl the Pictures of His late Majesty present- 
harlotte, after 


Lord Nelson board. 
et, poesohied by the Bri- 
Aa of Greenwich, is open daily, 
ive in the Evening. 
jon, 1s.—Catal i 
WILLIAM ARNARD, Keeper. 





UFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
SOCIETY ay Senge 2 ae! ep ey siey The Sixth Annual 
Exhibition for the Sale of Works of Art by Living British Artists, 
is open to the — every day, = Nine to _ 
Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, 1 
T.c. HOFLAND, Secretary. 
Suffilk Street, Pall Mall East. 





HE COLOSSEUM. The A 4 are 


INACOTECA di BOLOGNA. 
SIGNOR PROFF. FRANCESCO ROSASPINA begs 
leave to uaint the Subscribers to his Work, the “ Pinacoteca 
delia Pontificia Accademia delle Belie Arti in » folio,” 
that Mr. 1 F. Molini, a? Paternoster Row, oye under. 


taken ———" made 
ony bene — of te onag A ger'b o 


to him for mabliched, as 
lete the work}, wil! appear in th re of ht ae 
ete wor! — je course t t 
Pipologna, Bist March, 1839. 








MUSIC. 
This day is published, price 15s. No. I. 
HE EDIN BUSSE MUSICAL 
ALBUM, dedi d Pp jon, to His Grace the 


Duke of Buccleuch and bee tA. 
Edited by GEORGE LINLEY, 





With an elegant Engraving of Miss E. 
This Number contains several cone in which Mise E. E. Paton is 





enc at 
R. Ackermann aad Co. loaten Lothian, Edinburgh ; 
pressi tine Forts: Babin be had 
Im: jons of ortrait, on » ma: 
at ‘oon, tank? and Fann Pall Mall, Te ds eho hineeuiee, 
bank’s Two admired Views of Edinburgh, 


19 ae by 13, 18s. each. 





Exhibition, 
* ofa stupendou: Lon 
St. Paul's, a Saloon for the Reception of Works of Art, a long 
pe of Conservatories, stocked with the choicest Plants, and a 
Swiss Cottage, &c. &c. 
Admission, 5s. each Person, from Ten till Dusk. 





RISTOL INSTITUTION. The Fifth 
xhibition of Pictures s by British Artists, principally 
the liberal P: sn rai ri i ed, and will remain on 
e roprietors, is now oO » and will 
daily, from Ten till Five e’Clock. 2% 
Admittance, 1s.—Tickets for the Season (not transferable), 5s. 
each. Family ets for the season, admit 


Father, Mother, 
and Children residing in the same House, 1. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
For £30. A very superior Set of the Last 


Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, in 26 vols. dto. 
bound in russia, extra gilt, marble leaves, (early Imp of 





In 4 vols. Svo. with Plates, @. 16s. 
HE CROMWELLIAN DIARY. The 


DIARY es BURTON, Esq. Member in the 
of the Oliver _— Richard Cromwell, from 
1656 te 1659, Te first published from 


an I 
Parliament ot 1654, from the roa or Guibon pany em 
-P., also now first nee ga dhe mow gy eurious Docu- 


pw tmge oe es rrell himself. am Gent.’® 


= Soren 
Maga: 

“ e This is little short of a miracle—the recovery of the debates 
of the Cromwell parliaments taken on the spot by one of the very 
members.”—New Monthly re 

“« These volumes nage yng formation respecting the 
principles and pencest: sMtaeeee during a most im- 
portant period of E eT very nec which pretends 
to contain an historical collection, must possess itself of Burton’s 
Diary: it is as indispensable as Burnet or Clarendon.”—Aflas. 

Printed for Henry Cabem, 8, New Burlington Street. 











led from the 
1 of Claren- 


The Clarendon . 
In 2 vols. 4to. Miustrated with fine Portraits, 
Originals, vby permission of the he it Hon. the 
er 


HE CORRESPONDENCE and DIARIES 


Raney HYDE, Ear! of Clarendon, and LAWRENC E 
HYDE, Earl , minute of the 
&c. &. Published from the 


Events’. Revol 

original pan with Notes. 

“ Of all the momentous epochs ‘in the — of fang cxye'y from 
the Norman Conquest to the year 1688, is not one of equal 
moment to that upon which the volumes before us throw so 
wk Sods lights.”—Literary Gazette. 

of the most kab! 
fence which has descen 
R 1688.” 





P 








h private evi- 
Gencantfes to us, of the events connected with 
Monthly Review 





the Plates). 
Apply to E. Lacey, 76, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for April, 


price Half-a-Crown, contains—Art. I. The Cabinet and 

the Coronation Oath—II.The Druggist s iy eee Narrative 
of some Events in the Irish lion, by witness—l1V. 
The Christian Martyr, a Fr: ent—V. 25 ae near 
=e ag The London Markets—VIl. The Race — 
; Mr. Peacock’ 's Novels—IX. “The Two Miners of Famatina 

ical Matters—XI. Notes on the Month—The Duel— 








USSELL INSTITUTION, GREAT 
CORAM STREET. 

A Course of Six Lectures on the principal Characters of Shak- 

re’s Pla: Is with Prelections on Oratory | pve and the 

t of ing. d by rical and Dra- 

mat, will be delivered at thie] Institution, by ROBERT JAMES 


The ‘Lectures will commence on Monday Evening, the 27th of 

Aum at ent bo yrecitely, and be continued on each suc- 
24> e same hour. 

Fico for Course, price One Guinea each, to be had at 

} Institution, and at Messrs. Underwood, Booksellers, Fleet 


treet. 
E. W. BRAYLEY, Secretary. 


BOOKSELLERS and OTHERS. | To 

bedi: on very advantageous Ter: 
Geode of 2 ofa longcetatished Business in the “Oia Sook 
» in one ef the greatest Thoroughfares in London. 


im, about 5000/. 
talnoctsaten, letter, post-paid) 
Mr B. Hopkinsea, N No. ena, Red Line rs. 


MAGNIFICENT I PICTURES, by 
REMBRANDT and 
aw) be SOLD by AUCTION, by Me. EDWARD FOSTER, at 
m, 14, Greek Street, Soho Square, London, on 
st , 28th April, 1829, at One o’Clock, the Collection of Pic. 
pon that eminent Connoisseur, the late Richard Mortimer, 
Esq. of No. 4, Percy Street, Bedford Square, where the Pictures 
may be viewed uni i the Day of Sale. 
wa this C Vf 1 be highly gratified in 


Senne mapeting e225 b dale apn aa Esther, Haman, and 


splendid Style of C iad Git Aeeeeen deamaccle o 
plen: ityle slows ‘s fect Ch ‘ceuvre, forme! 
rominent Cotahate ne: dj he 


t in the Collection = Monsieur de Calonne, 
Prime Minister to 














Garth’s Biack Box—Sontag’s Little One and Sam Rogers; or, 
ee the Papa ?—Lord Lowther and the Lions—German Princes 
in general, Leo in particular—Rottenness an Assembly 
House—The Anglesea “terete oo Labedoyére—My Father 
—Attorney-General— Parlia Courtesy~-The Kemble Fa- 
op ey pt Easte: terly |—Sir Geoffery Gimcrack 
Michael Angelo Palladio Wyattville, &c. &c.—Monthly Review 
of Literature—Scientific Varieties—Fine Arts’ Exhibisions--dtie- 
graphical Memoirs of Eminent Persons—Agricultural and 
mercial ts—Bankrupts, &c. &c. 

Publi: by Whittaker and Co. London ; a and sane 
a a 3 and to be had ofall all Booksellers in Great Britain 
land. 


of the Court 4 
x 
HE Right cht Hom. EX PABETH JANE 
VISCOUNTESS ge aye ka ri PORTRAIT en- 
riches the April No. of “ La Belle Assemblée,” from a Miniature 
Mrs. James Robertson. This beautiful Portrait forms the 

‘ifty-second of the Series, of the rented Nobitity now publishing 
in “ La Belle A d'with Memoirs, Illustra- 
tive G ical, &c. &c. 

The Fashions for April are exhibited by Four coloured En- 
gravings, with Notices of the London and Parisian Variations. 
rice 3s. 6d. 

The Numbers for January, F February, — ad Marche contained 
the Portraits of the Duchess of N: and, the 
Wellesiey, and the Hon. Mrs. C. Lindsay. 

The following Portraits are in preparation; the Hon. Mrs. 
Charles Arbuthnot, from a Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence— 
Lady Normanby, by Jackson, R.A.—. Charlotte sant by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence— Lady Belfast~ Lady Ellenbo: a 
Viseountess Kirkwall—Lad: ae Ramsay—Viscountess East- 
nor—Lady Sophia Gresley, &c. &c. &c. 

eg of the Portraits to be had of M. Colnaghi, 23, Cockspur 








nah ie perfect Sets may still be had, in 8 vols. 

Published by Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh; and 
all Booksellers in ingdom. 





Louis XVI. Also 
4 feet 5 inches by 3 feet 2 inches, with ‘Party owe for the 


ity. Also, 
Velasquez, Ciaeae, Jan 
Van der Neer, ts, and R. Wilson. 
May be es until the Sale. Catalogues’ may be had at 
Messrs. Galignani’s Library, Paris; and at Mr. Foster’s Office, 
\4, Greek Street, Soho Square. 


an ORPHAN ERSTE UTION, 


Patron,— His Most Gracious 
cess AveuSTA. 
ill 


M: 
hness the PR. 
A General Mee oat Gelentbes to thas bove 


Examples of iy 
tein, Hobbime, William Van de Velde, 





On the 3lst of March was pewiete price 6s. the 
Tenth Number o! 


E BRITISH CRITIC, QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 


RECORD. 

Contents.—Bishop Poynter oh Christianity—Northern Poe 
Archdeacon Townson’s Practical Discourses—Terrot on the Epis- 
tle to the Romans—Arundell’s Visit to the Seven Churches of 
pce se on St. Paul—Vaughan’s Life of Wycliffe—Pro- 

of Religious Instruction in the West Indies—RKoman Catho- 

lic fie Relief Bill —Charges ; Bishop of Lichfield, Bishop of Lincoln, 

Riaheb of {Gloacester Bishop of St. David’s—State of the Dioceses 
th 





al 
be held on Thursday, the 14th of May next, at “the House of the 
Institution, St. Andrew’s Place, Regent's Park, for the Election 
of Six Coftributary Wards. 
The Poll to commence at One, and close at Four o’Clock precisely. 
The Subscribers and Friends of the Institution are also in- 
formed that a M Concert, under the’ Patronage of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, and a disti d List 


Printed for C., J. G., and F. a St. ie Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall 
The First Four Volumes ay now be had 
te, price 12s. each, in boards. Also the Four Volumes of 
ae tenets Theological Review, for the Years 1825 and 1826, 
orion an 8s. in boards; or any Namber at 6s. 





fee 0 Ne — t and my will be performed at the King’s Con. 
Square, on Tuesday, the 26th of May next, 

ng tao ofthe Funds ‘of the Institution. 

em anaging Committee have much pleasure in sacmposiog 





In 8 vols. E: Bvo. 24s. 


LORENCE; ‘a Novel. 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





ers have kindly 


t several inent 
8ratuitous Services on the Geonsion. Further Particulars will 
shortly be announced. 
0 ARTISTS and OTHERS requiring 8 
Py de rey eae Room. 


J.J. ELLIS, M.A. ee. 
Thoroughfares a ‘the then ted of of the torn 
om da rs Battanse, measuring Seventy Feet by T'wenty- 


three, and Thirty Feet high. 
For Parttoulars inquire at No. 3, Tichborn Street, Piccadilly. 








Dr. Harrison on Spinal Diseases. 
Just bie in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 21s. 


ATH GICAL and PRACTICAL 

OBSERVATIONS on SPINAL DISEASES, illustrated 

with Cases an ravings. Also, an Inquiry into the Origin 

and Cure of Distorted Lim! 
By EDWARD HARRISON, M.D. F.R.A.S. Ed. 
Formerly President of the Royal Medical — Royal Physical 
Societies of of Balabareh, 2 &c. Ke: 
London; Printed for Thomas and George Underwood; 


as and Co. Dublin; and may be ordered of 
th 





of} 

“ This valuable collection of . is an important crenten 
to the l and b “pe brary.” Maga- 
zine. 








Printed for Henry ouink, 8, New Burlington Street. 
= In 8v0. = 8s. 
A N ESSAY on the EFFECT of the 
REFORMATION on CIVIL SOCIETY in EUROPE. 
By WILLIAM MACKRAY, 
Minister of the Gospel, Stirling. 

“Tis the cause of man."”—Cowper’s Task. 

Printed for ham Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
Cadell, Strand, London. 

*,* The Putas of Marischal College, Aberdeen, along 
with the other Trustees of the late Mrs. Blackwell, prescribed in 
1820, as. Cg subject of her Biennial Prize Essay, “ What has been 
the Eff e Reformation on the State of Civil Society in 
Sy 2 ” and an outline of the above essay obtained the prize. 

from the peculiar aspect of the times, has now been 
induced to publish it, and in _Prepering it for press, he has 
made so many additions, as to. render it almost a new work. 





Books lately published by Mr. 


. Mu % 
HE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 
Post 8vo. with P 
2. Oxford and—twcke, by Lord Grenville. 
3. The Botanical Miscellany, by Professor 


Sve. 4s 
Hooker, No. I. royal 8vo. 24 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
4. Account of Guatemala, by G. A. Thomp- 
son, | Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
L’Oratore Italiano, by the Marquess 
3d edition, 12mo. 72. 6d. 
6. Second Expedition into the Interior of 


Africa, by the late Contein hegpentens with the Journal of Lan- 
der, his fzithful Servant. 


+ Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, by 
Lord John Russell. Vol. II. 4to. 2. 10s. 
8. On the Effect ascribed to the Resumption 
poe Payments on Currency. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. 8vo. 
ice 


9. Protestant Securities Suggested, by the 


Right Hon. R. Wilmot Mt M:P. 8vo. 


10. Speech of M. T. Sadler, M.P. on the 


Catholic Question. 
. Second S of M. T. Sadler, M.P. 


12. Transactions of the Royal Society of 


Literature, Vol. I. Part £1. 4to. 21. 2s. 





Lately published ee stot be and 30 other 
HE ARCANA « of SCIENCE, and Annual 
Register of the Useful Arts, for 1 

** We do not know a book containing much a varied and useful 
ye + Samara and sold so cheap.”—Gardener’s Magazine, 

pril lL 

“ This is a valuable register of the progress of science and arts 
during the past year. Engravings and a low price qualify it for 
extensive utility.”— Lit Garett 1. 

«An oo and useful little volume.” '—Atheneum, Feb. 18. 
vested for J. Lisnisd, 143, Strand. 





“Ie ere » price 7s. Gd. 


HE AGE cem, in Eight Books. 


London: Hurst, Chance, and Ce. 65, St. ake Churchyard. 





thick vol. price 7s 
ue PRACTICE of COOKERY, adapted 


to the Business of Life. 
AIRNS. 


By Me DALE 
Printed for Cadell "and Co. ; and Simpkin and 
Who will vis passit very dhertiy, 
Anne of of Geierstein, by the Author of “ Wa- 
verley,”” 
Travels in North America, by Capt. Basil 


Hall, B.N. 3 vola 
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LouDS. ‘ed SUNSHINE. 
Lenten: Fata for Samuel Maunder. 


M 
id Motigemery’ s Omnipresence of the Deity, 
And, in the press, price 7. Gd. the 3d editio: 


Noviqonerr: 's Universal Prayer, Death, &o. 





T see “of MELITARY LIF E, | ree 


the Author of the “‘ Military Sketch Book: 
Vandeleur = Gentleman Gray. 
in the heart of Societ 


ora raltated ving vin 


of Spain, as when he sketches the domes- 
tic doings in Dar bed penne 


easant summer quarters at Bath.”—Aélas. 
enry Soberme ay New I Street. 








COMPANION. e ‘POPE’S HOMER 

and DRYDEN’S AINEID of VIRGIL ; being an Ex- 

Nenstion of the Mythology, History, and Geography, contained 
ose Works. ious Index. 

Me the study of Homer Virgil being considered an essential 

part of polite education, the young may, it is presumed, derive 
a advantages from a work intended as a companion to those 
poets. The author has endeavoured to comprise in this work 
the more material circumstances relative to the mythology, reli- 
gious sae, customs, fables, traditions, authentic history, and 
geography of the ancients. Author's Preface. 

“This book will be found as useful to those who are unac- 
quainted with the dead 1 » as to those who are conver- 
sant with them. a are able to state re aay that it has 
been compiled with great care, — contains a great variety of 
valuable information.”—Classical Journal. 

«* The work is intended as a a boot mg to Homer and Virgil’s 
Mneid. The several articles are inserted in regular succession, 
as they occur in the translations a Dryden. This isan 
obvious and t improvement on lan of a classical dic- 

» in which ‘oe articles are inse: alphabetically ; much 
time {s thus saved, and Sey perplexity avoided, greatly to the 
reader's advantage.”—Eclectic Review 

** So far as Homer and Virgil are i, this 
is very complete. There will be no occasion for reference to 

uities, Greek or Roman. The impurities of my- 
thology are ona swept away.”—Monthly Magazine. 
John Murray 7. Albemarle 8! Street. 


Proce! IN THE PRESS. 


the Use of Private Families, Schools, &c. 
ins o& i ae wil] be Ly 1 handsome vol. 19mo. dedi- 
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the Right Hon, and Right Rev. the oe 


pus Lith’. and TIMES of ARCH- 
BISHOP CRANMER. 
By J. A. SARJANT. 
_ London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul's Churchyard. — 
~ Cuvier’s | wince History. 
On ne Ist of May will be nice «. in ho 8vo. and 


fe ae 
other eminent i “ = to be con- 


rfiite a "ANIMAL KINGDOM, Described 
prong’ is Dryer pete its Organisation. 


Franfe he BA 
PR ws mm with large additional Descriptions of all an ae 
ease Samet and ofmany not before noticed, and 
"By ther Orgel Mase Pe SAMILTON SMITH, and 
will form the first Thirty-six Numbers, 
wenty-seven a the Fishes and 
enty-four Numbers. It will be so ar- 
ranged, for convenience of those who may confine their 
zoological studies to either of the Classes, that each Class will 
make a distinct —_ as well as one of the Series of the ‘* Ani- 
The Conclusion will contgin a Tabular View of 
Pk System, a alae Index, and a genefal Terminology of the 
ence. 
The engraved Iilustrations of this Work are in a superior style 
of execution, by different Artists of distinguished eminence; 
and among the rest, ns we by Mr. Landseer. Most of them 
are from original drawings made from 
present Species altogether new, or never fi before. The 
P x and type of this Work are in a corresponding style of ex- 


ence. 
Printed for —e.! seen s and ee. Ave Maria Lane. 


Tas FOREIGN "QUARTERLY 
REVISW aap ba pebitshad en the 20h. 


_ Soho Square, Apr 
8, New Burlington Street. 
On Ratncten, the 25th of April, Mr. Colburn will have the honour 
to ish the First Number of a New Weekly Paper, to be 


HE | COURT JOURNAL. The leading 
mat hat m4 been felt — senes ny the higher aed nag | 
os review of all eee and rents ‘political sus subjects alone 

d to = that class 
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HE EDINBURGH LITERARY 








» or at least the resort, the 

nobility, py and wealth Pipe country; and it forms the 
tre of for artists, and men 

where alone their genius and their 

jated and rewarded. With all 
dered rather di 

pe. wae, See kind now pro- 

existed. At this — it is the 

reproach, burgh possesses 

in the “ape of an euvinsioaly li paper at all cor- 

with her worthy of her literary fame. 

A register or journal of unmixed with politics, com- 

bining an ample review current literature of the country, 


with an account of the and improvements in science 
as a desideratum which the Scottish 


s of these local atnaats 








ee to 


— their command, y 

to crown their efforts with success. With d to the 
practionl part of the work, they acelin, that neither 
exertion nor expense shall be Naa for he nature and ar- 
peg eyo of the contents, a very few ; words ‘will suffice. It were 
iy to e a specious and imposin, ‘tus, which too fre- 
quently ees = ——s more —— a abstract “— of geet 
3 er than 
a true index of 1 the intended J hae te ‘Avoiding all such 
ostentatious di: splay, the ere of the Edinburgh Literary 








22SEC 
Waverli iy 
Oa. the jet of Sane wilt be ral ye 
Ge Binge Most Gracious Majin Valu Volume ofa 4 


pe " WAVERLEY NOVELS. To be 
tinued in Monthly Volumes, revised and corrected, 

with a general ihusteave ‘oduction to each Novel, and Notes, 
Historical and 1) 


dius: 
By the Apruoe. 
Embellished with F: a Vigaeite Titles, from De. 
guscated expressly for the present bythe most emj. 


sigus 
nent Artis 
Notice by the fare 

There are few circumstances in of letters ae te. 

markable than the rise and progress of the telson 
Unlike most other peotuetione » they had ni 
struggle with, but reached at once the "bighest paint of ings 
favour,—a station which they have ever since maintained with 
undiminished Ie ity. 

The circulation of these works havi We Re vnng op coniinal, 
ih a great degree, to the wealthier r. sqaey ce 
tors have resolved to place them within the reach of readers of 
all classes, by republishing them in a less costly, but at the same 
time more a shape, and with the additional] advantage of a 





The Publishers have therefore the honour of announcing the 
speedy commencement of a new edition, to published in 
monthly Volumes. 

In this undertaking they have had the cheerful co-operation of 
the author himself, who has not only revised every one of the 
novels, oy has added explanatory notes, and a new introduction 
to 


each of them. 

This edition will not wy pe. improved in the manner just 
stated, but also en cils of the eminent artists 

who have been engaged o Y sabell ish it. Among these may be 


David 1 Wilkie, R.A.—Edwin Landseer, R.A.—C. R. Leslie, 
Bee Sa R.A.—A. E. Chalon, B.A.—G. 8. New. 
, A.R.A.—F. P. _wpbenet—H. Corbould— William Kidd— 

ca Stantield—John B jurnet—and R. P. 

The E: vings will be executed on Steel, by Charles 11 Heath, 
William 1 ‘inden, Charles Rolls, James Mitchell wet oom 
Ambrose Warren, rt Graves, J.C. Hawerde, 

w. yo Davenport, Shenton, Duncan, Miller, and other emi- 





Gazette will e no promises oh their part, and excite 
a in the public which they are not amply prepared to 
realise. 

The Projectors have only farther to Lm that the most ample 
and efficient assistance has been sec Each department will 
have its own ~ gh whose j and 
abilities the public may rely a contidence. Without affecting 

any boastful pretensions of — and means, or making an empty 
eer y of names, the mere mitted to state, that in their 

aoe of Renmparte vo willsbe names which ay have done 
ae — Opt literature; ——- the Anion ee of the ** Con- 
~ored an Opium Beater,’ * Blac an orang 
and Mr. Crichton, the of Koch’s “ Revolution: 

urope,’” are mi tee of what ie 





any 
dil Bo content 40 peril 
a ig on the first 


Sank . 
The Edinb Gazette will be printed on. 8 sheet 
in Britain, and will be 


ublishs t = jc 3 (the occupied by 
e — Mr. Constable), wh Subectineiontond Advertisements 
will be Unt of Agents will be given pt Page fay 
Orders, &c. will be teceived and 
and B 


eg) “ 





* 
out the United Ly 
'Price of each Nambef, 8d. unstamped, or 1s. stamped, 
f sent free by post. 
RBédinburgh, No. 10, Prince's Street, March 2, 1829. 


th | Early next week will be published, elegantly ted in 1 vol. 
and embellished with a finely engraved Vigeone Title, by 


‘HE POETICAL SKETCH-BOOK, 
including “ Australia.” 

T.K. HERVEY. 

2. The Life of Francis the First, Ring of 

ply in 2 thick vols, 8vo. with a fine Portrait from T 


3. The Adveseamne 4 of a Fa King’ 's Page, 3 3 vals. 
« If you would know whether virtues or vices keep a far- 
thest from a court, go te en wo — Winter's Tale. 


4. Converentiags a on r Intellectual Philosophy ; 
= a ee a ofthe Nature and Operations of the 
le vols. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Pablic sy Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square 


To be published in o~ eee of ~ ag next six weeks, by 


A CHRONICLE. Of the CONQUEST of 
By a Lome Sketch Book.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
alloquies on the Progress and Prospects 
wc il br Lo Southey. 2 vols. 8vo. with Engra’ 
or Love, and the Pilgrim to Com. 
resi re Robert Southey. Foolscap 8vo. 
4. The Life aud Services of Captain Philip 
pace M. §bip Nisus. ByCa ~amaeee RN. 8v0, 
Life of Buonaparte, 2 vo 
e Life of Heber. 
7. Forest Scenes az and Incidents in the Wilds 
of North America. 
8. Ireland, ie. ts Evi and their Remedies, by 
M. T. Sadler, M.P. 
. Lectures oe Gedlocure, by John Flax. 
man, M.A. 54 Engravings, from Drawings of the Professor, 
Sie is Monegan By. Lord 
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nent E 
Plan of the Work. 

I. The size to be royal 18mo. printed in the very best manner, 
and hot-pressed; each volume to contain about 400 pages, price 
5s. done Sp in cloth. 

II. The publication to commence on 1st June next, and to be 
paper they regularly, on the Ist day of each month, till the whole 

is com, 

Ill. NBach ‘volume to have a Frontispiece, and Vignette Title- 

» both subjects of the novel to which 
‘are attached. 


IV. The work will be astod, in Sassy votes 

with Waverley, and a clocing with W. “The an Sthors cade 
tions. will form about two of nad 

* The edition is so far advanced at préss, that regularity of 
publication may be d on ; and, to ‘such 
may wish to hav sachcape He Nh 
of the first volume of each respectively, 
state, that the _ of — may 
in 2 vols. for 10s. 


’ Guy Mannering, | in nd t vols. on the Ist of 
"The Antiquary,;in 2 vols. on the Ist of 


‘Rob Roy, in 2-vols. on the 1st of December. 
As well as such others, during the progress of the edition, a 
1 perenne ment enables the Publishers to deliver in complete 


The public are respectfull ested to 
and Engravings, at the Premises of the Pubtishten and naat Mees, 
Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to His Majesty, 6, Pall Mall, Lan- 
on, by a they will be sold separately, as will be afterwards 

announ: 

Printing for Cadell and Co. Edin! ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Lo and to be had of every ler throughout the 











on the 
Pine Pa lishers have tp 
had on the Ist of Jung, 





by] ste oe Ry AS will be _be_ published, & a - edition, with puma 
y prin’ “CR in 8 vols. 8vo. of 
HE “HISTORY of GR EECE.: 
By WILLIAM SITPORD, E 
To which re prefixed, a Memoi 
y his Brother, 
Printed for od —_ a “ae w. oo Edinburgh. 





Questions aaapied to to Mitford’s History of 
hoon By = Rev. J. R. Major, Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 840. 
P 





the 6th of May, 8vo. 
N ACCOUNT of- some of the most 
important DISEASES BS peculiar to to WOMEN. 


Contents-—‘The t-..—. "Perens of ieee ws Women me 


the Mind ‘in igen baa ee 
P; and the Art of distinguishi: ~~ ae encyated 
Dropey of the Ovay—a peculiar kind ing ete ser from the 
ee Oe Sets Marvag) Atbemarte Stzent. 





Shortly will be published, 
ESSONS for LOVERS. 
By a HYPOCHONDRIAC, an UNHAPPY- YOUNG 
LADY, ad an ELDERLY GENTLEWOMAN of considerable 


Printing for Hurst, Chance, anda. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





LONDON: Published coer Goede by W. 4. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE oneice’ + 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street; 
Street ; sold also by J. » 98, Royal Exchange; 5. 

» Ave Maria » Hill; A. Black, 
; Smith and Son, and and Atkiazohy 
Glasgow J. Cumming, Dublin. 





4, MOXES. Tpak’s Court, Chancery Lane 


eet et Ht wMoenketer se oe fF 





